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3253. Allesch,G. J.v. Die Beziehungen.zwischen 
tierpsychologischen und menschenpsychologischen 
Tatbestinden. (The relations between the data of 
animal and human psychology.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1937, 1, 128-139.—Today even human psychology 
is inconceivable without a biological foundation. 
One ‘‘organismic’’ phase is to a large extent common 
to animal and man. In it are contained all percep- 
tions and all conscious events based on perceptions. 
The question must remain open, at least at present, 
whether human thinking is a higher form of lower 
instinctive processes and hence should be considered 
a phase of the latter, and also whether intelligent 
behavior in animals is to be interpreted as a pre- 
liminary stage of abstract thinking, essentially 
similar to the latter in character.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3254. Aspelin, G. Axel Herrlin. Theoria, 1938, 
4, 1-2.—This is a brief obituary of Herrlin, in whom 
Swedish philosophy and psychology have lost one of 
Herrlin was 


their most prominent representatives. 
well equipped for the study of the human mind and 
its laws, owing to his profound training in the natural 


and social sciences. His monograph on memory 
(Minnet och dess pedagogiska problem) is a classic. 
He was known as an able exponent of the modern 
psychological view in criminology. He took issue 
with the spiritualists in his ‘The substrata of mental 
life.” His contributions to philosophy were of 
equal importance, and his essays concerning “The 
history of the concept of purpose”’ and ‘‘The classical 
tendencies in Kant’s philosophical development,”’ 
both published in Swedish, are frequently referred to. 
—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


3255. Beck, L. F. A review of sixteen-millimeter 
films in psychology and allied sciences. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 127-169.—Summary and evaluation 
of films under the following headings: film catalogs 
and sources; production and use of films; films of 
psychologists; development of behavior; the response 
mechanism; animal and human learning; perception; 
emotional reactions; action, motor skills and fatigue; 
personality, guidance and educational problems; 
abnormal behavior; naturalistic films of plant and 
animal behavior; miscellaneous films; a suggested 
group of films for courses in general psychology; 
bibliography.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3256. Bentley, M. The nature and uses of 
experiment in psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
50, 452-469.—The author discusses critically the 


way in which the early meaning of ‘experimental 
psychology” (with experimentation patterned on 
that in physics and physiology) has been modified 
by what he calls the first Great Invasion, i.e., the 
demands of education, medicine, industry, and 
business for a practical psychology. A second Great 
Invasion arrived subsequently, a popular clamor to 
hear about personality types, etc. Although the 
author defines true experimentation as carefully 
planned and controlled observation, carried out by 
an expert capable of seeing the implications of his 
results and relating them to what has gone before, 
he admits that such semi-experimental techniques 
as statistical procedures, testing, etc., serve certain 
purposes. At the end Bentley presents a diagram 
to clarify his conception of experimentation.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3257. Brandenstein, B. v. Az ember a minden- 
ségben. (Man in the universe.) (3 vols.) Buda- 
pest: 1936, 1937. Pp. 692; 313; 424.—Vol. I. 
Part I: The human body. I. Empirical experiences 
and their explanatory principles. II. Theories. 
Part II: 1. Culture generally. 2. Human society. 
3. Classification of culture. 4. Techniques. 5. 
Economic life. 6. Justice. 7. Play and sport. 8. 
Sciences. 9. Arts. 10. Language. 11. Myth. 12. 
Morals. 13. Culture as a uniform whole. Vol. II. 
Part III: The human soul. I. Independence and 
general character of the psychic world. MII. 1. 
Philosophical psychology. 2. Natural psychology. 
3. Modern currents in psychology. 4. Enrichment 
of psychological research. 5. Its change in 
a philosophical direction. 6-7. Its fundamental 
method: self-observation and its completion by the 
observation of other people and by experimental 
methods. 8. Method of prior inference to occult 
sources of psychic life. 9. Consideration of physi- 
ological conditions. III. Instincts. 1-4. Biological 
exigencies and their fulfilments. 5-8. General 
character, direct aim and biological destination of 
the sexual instinct. 9. Libido theory of psycho- 
analysis. Eros. Inclinations of parents and children. 
10-12. Instincts, dispositions and the self. IV. 
The self and the fundamental structure of psychic 
life. V. Action. 1-3. Practical activity. Decision. 
Will. 4. Deficiencies of psychological will research. 
5-7. Will and reflex. Will, drive and disposition. 
Will, desire and wish. 8. Original act-character of 
will. 9-11. Practical insight, skill, intelligence. 
12-16. Feelings and motives not the only causes of 
action. Positive and negative unwillingness. 17-19. 
Action and power of will in the physical world. 20— 
21. Intention and decision. Decisiveness. 22-23. 
Aim and practical value of action. 24-25. Ethical 
meaning and value of will. 26-28. Evolution and 
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education of will and character. 29. Pathology of 
will. VI. Theoretical activity. A. Sensation and 
perception. B. Thinking. VII. Creative function. 
VIII. Unity of psychical life, its surface and depth. 
1. Complexity and unsolved riddles. 2. Attention 
as a reflection of psychic life. 3. Essence and effects 
of attention. 4-6. Reflex and spontaneous atten- 
tion, its field and role. 7. Perseverative and repro- 
ductive repeating tendency of the contents of con- 
sciousness. 9. Memory. 10. Association. 11-13. 
Associative, reproductive and homogeneous inhibi- 
tion. 14. Learning. 15. Forgetting and the 
dynamic character of memory. 16. Memory types. 
17. Role of memory. 18-21. Problems, sources, and 
role of the unconscious in our different activities. 
22. The unconscious as the full consciousness of the 
self. 23-24. Psychic phenomena justifying the 
existence of the full consciousness and its possibilities. 
25. Structure, relation and evolution of full conscious- 
ness and human consciousness. Vol. III. Part IV: 
The situation of man in the universe. I. Soul and 
body. 1. The human life. 2. Man and his culture: 
the human spirit. 3. Man and the world: man in 
nature. 4. Man and God. Summary: man and his 
situation in the world. 1. Chief problems of philo- 
sophical anthropology. 2. The most important 
experiences of man. 3. The most significant sorts 
of ideas about man. 4. Man in the universe.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3258. Brock, F. Die Wandlungen der Grundan- 


schauungen in der neveren Tierpsychologie. (The 
changes in the fundamental concepts of the newer 


animal psychology.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 146- 
156.—The activity range of every living organism is 


determined by its capacities. These capacities raise 
the organism to a higher level than that of a mere 
bundle of reflexes. As a unified subject, it is con- 
trasted with its environment, and yet it is simul- 
taneously a purposeful part of this environment and 
of the mutual relationships between individual 
subjects. Through its behavior and perceptions, 
the animal subject constructs around itself its 
individual environment in its own space and 
time. Environmental data, which formerly con- 
stituted neutral stimuli and structures, now gain 
significance and meaning. The introduction of the 
concepts of subjectivity and purpose into animal 
psychology, for which von Uexkiill is responsible, 
represents a Copernican influence—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3259. Department of Psychology, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Books in psychology. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 30.—A selected, classified list 
of reference books.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3260. Dexter, E. S.. & Omwake, K.T. An intro- 
duction to the fields of psychology. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xi+ 236. $1.75.—In 
response to a presumed need the authors epitomize 
available information concerning the _ branches, 
practical applications, and basic methods of psy- 
chology. The volume is intended primarily for use 
during the final weeks of an introductory general 
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psychology course and as a supplement to regular 
texts. An effort is made to indicate the broader 
aspects of the subject and to provide an enriched 
viewpoint. Brief discussions of the following 
topics are included: physiological and philosophical] 
backgrounds of contemporary psychology, schools 
of psychology, pseudopsychologies, parapsychology, 
psychology in relation to medical practices, psy- 
chological disorders and abnormalities, social psy- 
chology, psychology in law, psychological applica- 
tions to advertising, working efficiency, child 
psychology, problems and contributions of animal 
experimentation, measurements and tests, and ex. 
periment in psychology. References at the close of 
each chapter suggest more complete presentations 
of related materials.—D. G. Ryans (William Woods 
College). 

3261. Dwyer, P. S., & Meacham, A. D. The 
preparation of correlation tables on a tabulator 
equipped with digit selection. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1937, 32, 654-662.—A tabulator equipped with 
digit selection can be used to print any correlation 
table up to ten by x arrays, together with marginal 
totals and cumulative totals from which means, 
standard deviations, skewness coefficients, and the 
correlation coefficient can be computed easily. The 
method is adaptable also to the printing of the cumu- 
lative frequencies of several columns at once; thus 
facilitating the computation of means and standard 
deviations in a table of one qualitative and one 
quantitative variable, provided the qualitative 
variable has not over ten categories.—E. E. Cureton 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 


3262. Elsenhans, T. Lehrbuch der Psychologie. 
(Textbook of psychology.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1937. 
Pp. 80. RM 3.—.—This is the first installment of a 
completely revised edition of Elsenhans’ textbook, 
edited by Giese till his sudden death. The remaining 
issues will be edited by Dorsch and Gruhle and will 
be available in the near future—L. C. B. Mohr 
(Tiibingen). 

3263. English, V. P. Human mind and its physical 
machine. I. San Diego: Author, 1937. Pp. xv+ 
479. $3.00.—This is a human physiology printed 
in large type, with many heavy-type headings. 
There are frequent repetitions, and each technical 
fact is explained by several comparisons in an 
attempt to make the material readable and easily 
understood by even junior high school students. 


“The subject is approached from an evolutionary 


point of view; about one third of the book is devoted 
primarily to the lower animals and plants. The 
author defines evolution as education and inheritance 
as transmitted education. The whole book is per- 
meated with the author's theory that ‘““The human 
body is built and operated by 52 trillion cells, each 
of which is a cell-mind which constructs, controls 
and operates its own individual physical body.’”— 
M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


3264. Fernberger, S. W. Publications, politics 
and economics. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 84-90.— 
Analysis of a chart showing the numbers of psycho- 
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logical titles published in English, German, French, 
Italian, Russian, and all others for three-year periods 
from 1894 to 1935. Results indicate an extremely 
rapid increase for publications in English since the 
war, and the influence of political and economic 
factors on the volume of scientific publication.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

3265. Friedjung, J. Bericht iiber den I. Inter- 
nationalen Kongress fiir Kinderpsychiatrie in Paris, 
24. Juli-l. August 1937. (Report of the First 
International Congress of Child Psychiatry in Paris, 
July 24th-August Ist, 1937.) Z. psychoanal. 
Padag., 1937, 11, 292-296.—The first International 
Congress of Child Psychiatry was devoted to the 
discussion of three main topics, namely, conditioned 
reflexes in child psychiatry, educational methods for 
school children with intellectual and character 
deficiencies, and feeble-mindedness as a cause of 
criminality in children and adolescents. About 
fifteen specialists from different countries contributed 
to each program.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3266. Friedman, M. The use of ranks to avoid 
the assumption of normality implicit in the analysis 
of variance. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1937, 32, 675-701. 
—This paper extends the work of Hotelling and 
Pabst (Ann. math. Statist., 1936, 7, 29-43) to the 
wide range of cases ordinarily treated by the methods 
of the analysis of variance. The loss of information 
is not great (9% to 36%), and the economy in com- 
putational time is often very large. A test of signi- 
ficance, x,*, is derived, and is shown to approach x? 
for the case of independent sets of ranks as the num- 
ber of such sets increases. For two sets, x,? is shown 
to be equal to (N — 1)(1+ p).—E. E. Cureton 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

3267. Ishiyama, F., & Yokoyama, M. [An im- 
proved pneumograph.] Arch. jap. Chir., 1937, 14, 
567.—This apparatus can register simultaneously 
the motions of both sides of the thorax with ink. 
The breathing motions of a person sitting or lying 
on his back can be measured.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3268. Kantor, J. R. The operational principle in 
the physical and psychological sciences. Psychol. 
Rec., 1938, 2, 3-32.—The principle of operationism 
can be expanded and used advantageously in psy- 
chological thought by including the control of 
observational procedure and the development of 
postulates. The revised principle is that of inter- 
behavioral operationism, which provides definite 
criteria for objectivity. —P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3269. Koffka, K. Purpose and Gestalt: a reply 
to Professor McDougall. Character & Pers., 1938, 
6, 218-238.—Koffka replies to McDougall's series of 
articles on the dynamics of Gestalt psychology (see 
X: 3821, 4339; XI: 30, 1058) under three heads: (1) 
The hormic theory. He objects, first of all, to Mc- 
Dougall’s contention that purpose is the most im- 
portant category of psychology. Other concepts 
more important may be revealed. Second, Mc- 
Dougall’s assumption that the individual inherits 
his conative dispositions not only fails to make a 
contribution to an understanding of purpose but 
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does not even lead in the right direction for a solu- 
tion. (2) Interactionism. Here Koffka points out 
particularly that by the Gestalt psychologists’ use 
of the term isomorphism they do not imply a geo- 
metrical character in the distribution of processes in 
the brain field, but rather a functional one. The 
distances are measured in functional rather than in 
spatial co-ordinates. (3) Methodology. McDou- 
gall’s method is pre-scientific. ‘‘Where he uses 
disposition, conative and cognitive, where he speaks 
of experience, of interpretation and meaning, we 
find that he classifies phenomena by subsuming 
them to very general and not very scientific concepts, 
and then prevents their being fruitfully attacked 
by such classification.”,-—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3270. Krikorian, Y. H. An empirical definition 
of consciousness. J. Phil., 1938, 35, 156-161.— 
Consciousness can be defined in terms of stimulus- 
response. Introspective consciousness is experienced 
when an individual verbally or cognitively responds 
to a stimulus that is itself his prior response. Thus 
consciousness implies memory, retrospection of this 
prior element. But this prior element need not be 
always my own; it might be my neighbor’s. I can 
verify my neighbor's experience experimentally by 
observing his behavior. So in general: to be con- 
scious means to respond cognitively to a stimulus 
which is itself a response. It may be either my 
response or the response of another.—J. G. Miller 
(Harvard). 

3271. Ladame, —. [Ed.] Die Irrenpfiege. 
Zeitschrift zur Berufsbildung des Pflegepersonals. 
(The care of the insane. Journal for the vocational 
development of the custodial personnel.) Ziirich: 
Genossenschaftsdruckerei. Volume 1, No. 1, 1938.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3272. Langfeld, H. S. Stumpf’s “Introduction to 
Psychology.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 33-56.— 
Since Stumpf never wrote a systematic psychology, 
Langfeld summarizes here the lectures which Stumpf 
gave in introductory psychology in 1906-07. Stumpf 
had great admiration for empirical psychology. He 
defined psychology as ‘‘a science of the elementary 
psychic functions, those functions which are directly 
given and which by analogy with ourselves we 
conclude exist in other beings.”” Methods of psy- 
chology consist in abstract reflection, external and 
internal observation, experiment, and _ statistics. 
20 topics were discussed, including sensations, 
memory, space and time perception, symbolic ideas, 
desires, will, etc. Stumpf was not able entirely 
to break away from the psychological traditions of 
his past, but his emphasis upon the importance of 
psychic functions and his recognition of the value 
of observation have influenced the trend of modern 
psychology.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3273. Loftus, J. E. Psychology today. New 
Scholas., 1938, 12, 161-170.—New sciences develop 
divergent methodologies and temporarily lose all 
intelligible relation with their fundamental aims. 
The psychologist who begins with a mechanical 
method is necessarily limited to the mechanical as- 
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pects of his subject. Such a beginning is legitimate, 
unless he asserts that there is no other aspect in 
man. Since Plato and Aristotle, psychological and 
anthropological studies have revolved around the 
proposition that man is a rational animal. This is 
a definition, not a complete description. The 
error of the old psychology lies in accentuating the 
elements and disregarding the nature of their com- 
position. It serves no purpose to explain man’s 
nature and destiny by a priori definitions. The 
psychologist must be wary of borrowing methods 
from other sciences. He should also approach his 
subject more dispassionately and open-mindedly.— 
M. F. Martin (W. Springfield, Mass.). 

3274. Moore, J. S. The significance of the ego- 
centric situation. J. Phil., 1938, 35, 149-156.— 
Perry has defined the “egocentric predicament” as 
“the impossibility of finding anything that is not 
known.” The idealist need not turn realist to escape 
this predicament; he need not escape it at all. Rather 
he can accept it gratefully as a single standpoint 
from which to view the universe—J. G. Miller 
(Harvard). 

3275. Moore, T. V. Consciousness and the 
nervous system. Stud. Psychol. Psychiat., Cathol. 
Univ. Amer., 1938,4, No. 3. Pp. 94.—Part I surveys 
numerous phenomena of consciousness as observed 
in pathological conditions. This survey serves to 
characterize the nature of consciousness. It is de- 
fined as ‘‘a state of the human mind in which it can 
perceive and interpret its surroundings and in which 
the past experience of the individual is fully available 


for the adjustment of the individual to the needs of 


the present moment."’ The factors of perception and 
interpretation are followed in Part II, which is an 
epitome of the history and current conceptions of the 
functions of the brain. It is concluded that no 
specific localization of consciousness is possible, that 
mechanical concepts are inadequate, and that a 
vital principle must be postulated in relation to the 
living organism conceived as a single substance. 
Name and subject indexes are appended.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3276. Mosier, C. I. The methods of multiple 
factor analysis. Proc. Fla. Acad. Sci., 1937, 1, 145.— 
Abstract.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3277. Nakayama, T. [A newly devised pneumo- 
gtraph.] Jka- Kikatgaku-Zassi, 1937, 14, 460 ff.— 
The motions of the thorax are photographed on a 
film and at the same time an electrocardiograph 
registers them.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3278. Neyman, J. Contribution to the theory of 
sampling human populations. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1938, 33, 101-116.—A theoretical and practical 
discussion of the theory of double sampling. If the 
average value of some character of a population is 
desired; and if the collection of direct data is very 
expensive or difficult or time-consuming; and if a 
second character correlated with the first exists, and 
can be measured easily; the method may prove 
valuable. Under favorable conditions the method 
of double sampling is a powerful tool, but under 


‘(The bions; the origin of vegetative life.) 
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unfavorable conditions it may be worse than useless. 
The paper is concerned with the problem of the divi. 
sion of effort between the two kinds of sampling in 
such a manner as to obtain the best possible estimate 
of the desired average at the minimum of total 
expense—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute). 


3279. Noszlopi, L. A _ vilfgnézetek lélektana. 
(Psychology of the world-view.) Budapest: 1937. 
Pp. 436.—First part: Basic ideas: I. Meaning of 
world-view. II. Tasks. III. Sources and methods 
of their psychological comprehension. IV. Their 
typology. Second part: General types of world-view, 
V. Instinctive and conscious types. VI. Personality 
and world-view. VII. Real and unreal world-view, 
Third part: The classification of world-view. VIII. 
Epistemological types. IX. Types of thinking. X. 
Views of life. XI. Problem of suffering in the 
world-view. XII. The views of the world of 
activity. XIII. Metaphysical world-views. XIV. 
Essence and forms of religious views. XV. Origin of 
the idea of God. XVI. Occultism. XVII. Political 
world-views. Fourth part: Subjective differences in 
world-views. XVIII. Historical types of world. 
views. XIX. World-views of peoples and nations. 
XX. Masculine and feminine souls. Sexuality and 
the world-view. XXI. Individual differences in 
world-view.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3280. Palopoli, N. Guiseppe Sergi e la suo opera. 
(Giuseppe Sergi and his work.) Riv. Diritto peniten., 
1937, 8, 65-83.—Sergi’s contributions to the follow- 
ing fields of science are discussed: ethnography, 
biology, psychology, and sociology, and their 
interrelationships.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


3281. Porter, J. P. Pioneering in applied psy- 
chology and personnel. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 
218-228.—The author summarizes briefly the 
changes that have occurred in interests in psychology 
during the period since 1895, tracing particularly the 
development of personnel work. Various diagrams 
(e.g. Seashore’s, Bentley’s) showing the relation 
between psychology and other disciplines are re- 
produced and discussed. The part certain psy- 
chological theories play in orienting thinking in the 
personnel field and the importance of thinking about 
personnel problems realistically are considered.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3282. Reich, W., Du Teil, R., & Hahn, A. Die 
Bione, zur Entstehung des vegetativen — 

SiO: 
Sexpol-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 200. 15. Norw. kr.— 
A “bion”’ is the most primitive particle of “living’”’ 
substance, similar to an ameba but of artificial origin. 
This experimental production of ‘‘bions’’ is described 
in detail. ‘‘Bions’”’ are originated from earth, coal, 
grass, or moss, after sterilization, and are visible 
under the microscope when magnified 3000 times. 
They show the “significant features of organic life’ 
—motility, contraction and expansion, growth, and 
even biological fission. Some of the more organized 
“bions’’ are photographed. Roger du Teil tries to 
explain Reich's “synthetic theory,’’ a mixture of 
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Marxism, ‘‘psychoanalysis,” and biology. The last 
paper, by A. Hahn, gives the historical background 
f this first “‘successful’’ experiment to produce 
living substance by spontaneous generation.—M. 
Grotiahn (Menninger Clinic). 

3283. Rexroad, C. N. An introduction to psy- 
chology. Columbia, Mo.: Author, Stephens College, 
1937. Pp. 137. $1.00.—This is a textbook for use 
in elementary classes in psychology. It discusses 
problems of adjustment, the emotions, conditioning, 
co-ordination, the nervous system, language and 
learning, motivation, efficiency in learning, forget- 
ting, and personality development. All of these are 
discussed from the point of view that psychology is 
“the study of human action in relation to heredity, 

physiological development, nervous system, past 
environment, present environment, physical ‘condi- 
tions, and internal activities.".—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3284. Rothacker, E. Das Wesen des Schip- 
ferischen. (The essence of the creative.) Bl. dtsch. 
Phil., 1937, 10, 407-429.—A philosophically founded 
study of the creative, with a discussion of the classical 
theory of the mind as distinguished from the soul 
and an emphasis on the unity of body, mind, and 
soul.—J. Deussen (Haina). 

3285. Savory, T. H. Mechanistic biology and 
animal behaviour. London: Watts & Co., 1936. 
Pp. xv + 182. 7/6.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3286. Schottky, J., & Verschuer, O. v. [Eds. ] 
Fortschritte der Erbpathologie, Rassenhygiene und 
ihre Grenzgebiete. (Advances in hereditary pa- 


thology, racial hygiene and their bordering fields.) 


Leipzig: Thieme. Quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 
1937. Single numbers, RM 5; annual subscription, 
RM 16.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3287. Sheldon, H. D. [Ed.] DeBusk memorial 
essays. Eugene, Oregon: Univ. Oregon, n.d. Pp. 
68.—A collection of eight essays by associates and 
students of DeBusk, including a biographical sketch, 
a bibliography of his writings, and a descriptive 
digest of theses written under his direction. A list of 
titles with their authors follows: Sheldon, H. D., 
Burchard Woodson DeBusk: A biographical sketch 
with special reference to his public activities in 
Oregon from 1915 to 1924; Barr, M., Dr. Burchard 
Woodson DeBusk and the research department of 
the Portland public schools, 1924-1931; Mont- 
gomery, E., The reading clinic at the University of 
Oregon summer session; Rayner, L., My experience 
with the reading clinic at the University of Oregon; 
Wait, W. T., Dr. B. W. DeBusk and the elementary 
school reading clinic at the Colorado State College 
of Education; Freel, A. O., Reminiscences of Dr. B. 
W. DeBusk and his work in improving the teaching 
of the common branches; Shumaker, K., Clinical 
work in reading for handicapped students; Wheeler, 
R. H., Dr. DeBusk’s work in the light of modern 
psychology. Portrait.—J. Robertson (Brown). 

3288. Skramlik, E. v. Eine Vorrichtung zur 
Priifung der Leistungen des Geruchssinnes. (An 
apparatus for the testing of olfactory performance.) 
Miinch. med. Wschr., 1936, 38, 1564.—The author's 
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apparatus for the testing of olfaction consists of a 
revolving tray on which are placed several bottles 
with double openings for tubes with plugs; the bottles 
contain different odoriferous substances (the author 
names the 49 chemically pure substances which he 
uses); air under pressure is sent from the tubes into 
the nostrils of the subject through an opening in a 
screen.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3289. Snoo, K. d. Die Stellung des Menschen 
unter den Vertebraten. (The position of man among 
the vertebrates.) Zbl. Gynaek., 1936, 94-103.— 
The human species branched off from other animals 
by the development of the cervix uteri with an 
aperistaltic uterus. To protect the head of the fetus, 
aperistalsis necessitated a deeper pelvic position, 
possible either in arboreal life or in erect posture. 
The apes followed the first course and by differen- 
tiating themselves in this manner lost the ability 
to adjust themselves to further environmental 
changes. Man was not further differentiated and 
maintained the ability to adjust to different climates 
and diets.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3290. Spearman, C. E. The confusion that is 
Gestalt-psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 
369-383.—The author summarizes some of the steps 
in the development of Gestalt-psychology and con- 
cludes that its chief difficulty lies in its very equivocal 
use of the term “Gestalt.” Furthermore, the con- 
cept of ‘‘wholeness’’ has never been adequately 
defined, and has been used loosely to cover many 
different kinds of relationships. Since in the field of 
sensory perception Gestalt-psychology has taken no 
account of active, cognitive processes, it has much 
weakened its position. There has been a confusion 
between the “‘‘objective matter regarded and the 
subjective manner of regarding it,”’ and ‘‘all genuine 
processes of knowing have been replaced by mere 
trivialities of grouping.’-—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


3291. Spranger, E. Seele und Geist. (Soul and 
mind.) Bl. dtsch. Phil., 1937, 10, 358-383.—‘ Mind”’ 
represents that which is common to man and is a 
medium of understanding, while ‘‘soul”’ is the much 
more forbidding individuality. Understanding pre- 
supposes that conscious life reveals a purpose, and 
aims at objective situations and ideational struc- 
tures. In the former type of understanding, intui- 
tion, perceptual-categorical data, and cognition must 
be distinguished. Ideational understanding involves 
mathematical, logical, and axiological structures. 
The question remains open whether these are pro- 
ducts of the mind or have an existence of their own. 
Even an indirect approach fails to intrude upon the 
privacy of the soul. Individual conscious experi- 
ences can be approached only through mental, i.e. 
understandable, connections. The soul is bound to 
bodily functions as well as to historical and mental 
associations. Mind represents the higher principle 
of the soul and is more inclusive than a mere logical, 
analytical intellect. Man’s body must be sound to 
retain the mind, and the soul is responsible for the 
maintenance of the mind, but the strength of the 
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soul is derived from the mind alone.—J. Deussen 
(Haina). 

3292. Takagi, K. [A device for studying depth 
perception.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 505-510. 
English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3293. Taylor, J.G. Popular psychological fallacies. 
London: Watts, 1938. Pp. vii + 275. 7/6—The 
book examines a number of beliefs about psychology 
and psychological problems in the light of experi- 
mental and empirical facts. The first group of 
beliefs concern the functions of the senses and of 
the nervous and muscular mechanism. Then come 
a group related to industrial and health problems, 
in the course of the discussion of which a good many 
criticisms of psychoanalysis are put forward. Finally 
some problems of current social interest are con- 
sidered: the psychology of race; dictatorships; the 
foundations of belief; and propaganda—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

3294. Torrens-Ibern, J. Les mesures de relacié 
més aptes per 4 ésser utilizades en |’estad{istica 
bioldgica. (The best measures of relation for use in 
biological statistics.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1937, 
5, 1-21.—Correlation measures are sufficient for 
biological studies, since degree of interdependence 
of variates and not the function that bounds them is 
significant. A formula is presented which makes 
possible the calculation of the correlation ratio in a 
way similar to that of the correlation coefficient — 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 


3295. Trendelenburg, W. J.P. Pawlows Stellung 
zur Tierpsychologie. (Pavlov’s relation to animal 
psychology.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 139-146.— 
A brief abstract of Pavlov’s theories and work. 
Even though his physiological interpretation of 
animal behavior cannot be accepted, the facts which 
he uncovered are of great significance to animal 
psychology, provided they are interpreted with 
caution and considered in their proper relationships 
to each other —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3296. Uexkill, J. v. Der Wechsel des Weltalls. 
(The modification of the universe.) Acta biotheor., 
1936, 2, 141.—The nature of the object does not 
determine our perception of it, but our perceptions 
determine the nature of objects. The latter are 
created in the sensory fields of the individual sub- 
jects and change with them, so that each person lives 
in his own world with his own objects. The new view 
of the universe will develop from a study of all these 
subjective worlds as factual units—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 


3297. Woodworth, R.S. Situation- and goal-set. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 130-140.—The author 
discusses the neglected fact that an organism deals 
with external objects and events. Even under two 
different illuminations a given brightness remains 
relatively constant; this is explained as dependent 
upon central mechanisms. Such complex processes 
as the eye-voice span in reading aloud cannot readily 
be analyzed into simple stimulus-response patterns; 
there is a guiding principle that underlies and unifies 


. remote results of cordotomy.) 
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the whole performance. The concept of situation-set 
is presented as useful in explaining the perception of 
objects, while goal-set is suggested as the explanation 
of motor behavior. The first is spoken of as a space. 
span, the second as a time-span. Usually situation- 
and goal-set are not separate, but are part of the 
same pattern. Set is not conceived of as a replica of 
the situation; it is not necessarily symbolic or idea- 
tional; it may be completely bound up with the 
presented situation. Though psychologists discard 
objects and the environment as the subject matter 
of psychology, nevertheless descriptions of behavior 
require an object-directed attitude in the subject, 
and Woodworth thinks that the environment must 
be brought into the center of the system.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3298. Wright,G.H.v. Der Wahrscheinlichkeits- 
begriff in der modernen Erkenntnisphilosophie. 
(The probability concept in modern epistemology.) 
Theorta, 1938, 4, 3-20.—This is an historical critical 
review of the probability concept in most of its 
phases, philosophical, logical, and mathematical, 
with special reference to present-day theories and 
practical applications—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

3299. Yuki-Hirose, K., & Konisi, T. [A sound 
generating apparatus by means of the photo-electric 
tube.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 614-618— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3300. Zeddies, A. Die praktische Psychologie 
und thre Bedeutung fiir die verschiedenen Lebens- 
gebiete. (Practical psychology and its significance 
in different phases of life.) Bad Homburg: Siemens, 
1937. Pp. 70. RM 1.75.—Psychological researches 
are available in almost every field of human activity, 
and this volume gives a survey of the latest contri- 
butions to some of these phases: educational psy- 
chology, vocational psychology, and psychotherapy. 
The introduction distinguishes between theoretical, 
applied and practical psychology, while the bibli- 
ography refers to additional material in the litera- 
ture.—A. Zeddies (Bad Homburg). 


[See also abstracts 3355, 3440, 3451, 3498, 3533, 
3685. ] 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 


3301. Babtchine, I. S. Les résultats immédiats 
et lointains de la cordotomie. (Immediate and 
J. Chir., Paris, 
1936, 47, 26-39.—The author gives the results of 47 
cordotomies, 35 unilateral and 12 bilateral. The 
cord had been severed between the second and the 
sixth dorsal, except in one case of section at the third 
cervical for an ache in the arm. In all the cases there 
was immediate and complete relief after section of 
the anterolateral column. The association of painful 
and thermal anesthesia with a light tactile hypo- 
esthesia would indicate the presence of crossed 
fibers of tactile sensitivity in the fasciculus of 
Gowers. The presence in the cord of vasoconstric- 
tive vegetative pathways is established by the 
appearance of a thermal increase on the operated 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


side. In 19 cases the pains were definitely sup- 
pressed. Bilateral cordotomy would be necessary 
even for tenacious and intense pains on only one side. 
Complementary algic pathways could explain the 
relapses of pain.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3302. Bacq, Z. M. Recherches sur la physiologie 
et la pharmacologie du systéme nerveux autonome. 
XII. Nature cholinergique et adrénergique des 
diverses innervations vasomotrices du pénis chez 
le chien. (Studies on the physiology and phar- 
macology of the autonomic nervous system. XII. 
The cholinergic and adrenergic nature of the various 
vasomotor innervations of the penis in the dog.) 
Arch. int. Phystol., 1935, 40, 311-321.—(Biol. 
Abstr. X: 13201). 

3303. Bacq, Z. M., & Fredericq, H. Recherches 
sur la physiologie et la pharmacologie du systéme 
nerveux autonome. XI. Essai d’identification du 
médiateur chimique libéré dans la membrane 
nictitante du chat par l’excitation sympathique. 
XIV. Modifications apportées par deux dérivés de 
l’aminométhylbenzodioxane aux effets de l’adréna- 
line et de l’excitation sympathique sur la membrane 
nictitante du chat. (Studies on the physiology and 
pharmacology of the autonomic nervous system. 
XI. An attempt to identify the chemical mediator 
released in the nictitating membrane of the cat 
by sympa.netic excitation. XIV. Modifications 
brought about by two derivatives of aminomethyl- 
benzodioxane on the effects of adrenalin and sym- 
pathetic excitation on the nictitating membrane of 
the cat.) Arch. int. Physiol., 1935, 40, 297-310.— 
(Biol. Abstr. X: 13202). 

3304. Bacq, Z. M., & Monnier,A.M. Recherches 
sur la physiologie et la pharmacologie du systéme 
nerveux autonome. XV. Variations de la polarisa- 
tion des muscles lisses sous l’influence du systéme 
nerveux autonome et de ses mimétiques. (Studies 
on the physiology and pharmacology of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. XV. Variations in polariza- 
tion of smooth muscle under the influence of the 
autonomic nervous system and mimetic agents.) 
Arch. int. Physiol., 1935, 40, 467-484.—(Biol. 
Abstr. X: 11120). 

3305. Berger, H. Physiologische Begleiterschei- 
nungen psychischer Vorginge. (Physiological con- 
comitants of mental events.) Jn Bumke-Foerster, 
Handbuch der Neurologie, Vol. 2. Berlin: Springer, 
1937. Pp. 492-523.—Respiratory changes, blood 
pressure changes and perspiration are concomitants 
of the cortical processes which are immediately 
connected with mental events. The connection 
between these primary and secondary processes is 
established in the mid-brain, which transforms men- 
tal into vegetative events. This is true of almost all 
physical concomitants, with the possible exception 
of ideomotor movements. The still problematical 
slight increase in cerebral temperature should be 
considered the immediate concomitant of cortical 
activity.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3306. Bodechtel, G., & Kaufmann, O. Anatomie, 
Physiologie, Pathologie und Klinik der zentralen 
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Anteile des vegetativen Nervensystems. (Anatomy, 
physiology, pathology and clinical manifestations 
of the central division of the vegetative nervous 
system.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 51- 
73.—The topic under discussion in this article is the 
interbrain. The authors review all recent investi- 
gations in the fields of anatomy, physiology, research 
on animals, and the pathology of the diencephalon, 
as well as the clinical manifestations of pathology. 
There is a bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware 
State Hospital). 

3307. Bodian, D. The structure of the vertebrate 
synapse; a study of the axon endings on Mauthner’s 
cell and neighboring centers in the goldfish. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1937, 68, 117-160.—An histological 
study of the vertebrate synapse. The preparations 
indicate that the axonic terminals neither fuse with 
neighboring structures nor form nets by fusions 
among themselves. The axonic fibers and their 
terminals are discrete entities. The balance of 
evidence provided is against the theory that a 
syncitial condition of nerve cells exists.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

3308. Bonnet, V. Relation entre le nombre et la 
fréquence des excitations dans le fonctionnement du 
nerf pneumogastrique cardiaque. (Relationship 
between the number and frequency of excitations in 
the functioning of the pneumogastric cardiac nerve.) 
Arch. int. Physiol., 1935, 41, 168-173.—(Birol. 
Abstr. X1: 3521). 


3309. Bonnet, V., & Bremer, F. Action du 
potassium, du calcium, et de l’acétylcholine sur les 
activités électriques, spontanées et provoquées, de 
Pécorce cérébrale. (The action of potassium, 
calcium, and acetylcholin on electric activity, 
spontaneous or externally aroused, of the cerebral 
cortex.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1937, 126, 1271- 
1275.—A study was made of the effects of intra- 
carotid injections of potassium, calcium, and 
acetylcholin on the electric activity of the cerebral 
cortex in cats prepared by the Bremer isolated brain 
method. Weak doses of potassium (0.1 to 0.5 mgr. 
for cats weighing 2.5 to 3 kg.) gave stimulation ef- 
fects which were followed several minutes later by a 
depression period. Stronger doses gave an im- 
mediate depression effect which sometimes amounted 
to cortical paralysis. The only observable effect of 
calcium was a depression of the spontaneous activity 
of the cortex. Potassium-calcium antagonism was 
clearly shown in cats injected with calcium chloride, 
for the reestablishment of cortical activity, more or 
less complete, was attained several seconds after the 
injection of chloride in sufficient amounts. Acetyl- 
cholin was found to be exciting or depressing accord- 
ing to the dose used, the stimulating action being 
observable at 0.5y.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3310. Bremer, F. .Effets de la déafférentation 
compléte d’une région de l’écorce cérébrale sur son 
activité électrique spontanée. (The effect of 
complete deafferentation of a cerebral cortex region 
on its spontaneous electrical activity.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 1938, 127, 355-359.—Bremer continued 
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his experiments on the area striata with cats pre- 
pared by his isolated brain method. He obtained 
more complete deafferentation of the cerebral cortex 
than in his previous work, using a suprathalamic 
sectioning of the optic radiations. By this method 
he was able to observe the weakening of the spon- 
taneous electric activity of the cortex. Local 
strychninization of the area striata increased the 
amplitude of the residual waves, thus impairing 
Bishop’s theory on the closed cortico-thalamo- 
cortical circuits and proving the existence of a syn- 
chronized automatism of the cortical nerve cells.— 
G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

3311. Carmichael, E. The technique of anal 
neurology in functional disturbances. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1938, 147, 287-288.—General, brief discus- 
sion is given of the vegetative nervous system, with 
particular consideration of the sympathetic and 
parasympathetic anal innervations and the effect 
of increased anal stimulation deriving from un- 
recognized lesions causing various types of anal 
reflex response.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3312. Chweitzer, A. Recherches sur les lois de la 
stimulation électrique des nerfs, envisagée comme 
une variation d’intensité de sens constant. (Studies 
on the laws of electric stimulation of nerve, viewed 
as a variation of intensity in a constant direction.) 
Arch. int. Physiol., 1935, 40, 398-421.—(Biol. 
Abstr. X: 13209). 

3313. Darling, R., & Darrow,C.W. Determining 
activity of the autonomic nervous system from 
measurements of autonomic change. J. Psychol., 
1938, 5, 85-89.—Two dimensional graphs, termed 
aulonomograms, are described. By means of these 
the extent of function of the autonomic nervous 
system is inferred from differential resultants of 
neuro-excitation on two autonomic effectors, e.g., 
palmar conductance and blood pressure change. 
This new method rests upon the hypothesis that 
autonomic effects of two branches are additive in 
some fashion.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

3314. Davis, H., Davis, P. A., Loomis, A. L., 
Harvey, E. N., & Hobart, G. Human brain poten- 
tials during the onset of sleep. J. Neurophysiol., 
1938, 1, 24-38.—From experiments on 14 subjects 
it is found that there are usually 5 stages passed 
through, as measured by the electro-encephalogram, 
before real sleep sets in. Alterations in the brain 


potentials were not always simultaneous in different | 


parts of the brain. Deep sleep may be readily rec- 
ognized by the characteristic electrical patterns 
which accompany it, but is is difficult to ascertain 
exactly the moment of going to sleep or the moment 
of awakening.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3315. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & McCulloch, 
W. S. Functional or tion in the sensory 
cortex of the monkey (Macaca mulatta). J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1938, 1, 69-85.—The method of local 
strychninization coupled with recording of the 
electrocorticogram was used to study functional 
organization within the sensory cortex of the monkey. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Specific differences in the distribution of “spikes,” 
induced by the application of strychnine, form the 
basis for a description of the relations between the 
various regions of the sensory cortex. The results 
with this method are confirmed by experiments in 
which local electrical stimulation was used.— M. 4. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3316. Fenn, W. O. The potassium and water 
contents of cat nerves as affected by stimulation, 
J. Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 1-3.—Sciatic nerves of 
cats were stimulated with either continuous or inter. 
mittent electric current for 30 minutes or longer. 
There was no consistent loss or gain of potassium or 
water.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3317. Harreveld, A. v., & Kok, D. J. Wher die 
Beziehung zwischen der experimentellen Katalepsie 
und der Hirnrinde. (On the relationship between 
experimental catalepsy and the cerebral cortex.) 
Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1937, 22, 359-371.—A cata- 
leptic state was induced in 4 decorticated cats and 
1 dog by means of bulbocapnine. A lower dosage 
was required for decorticated animals than for nor- 
mal animals. When only one half of the cortex has 
been removed from the cat, bulbocapnine produces 
an asymmetrical position of the head.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


3318. Hoagland, H., Cameron, D. E., & Rubin, 
M.A. Electrical brain waves in relation to insulin 
treatment of schizophrenics. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1938, 147, 293-296.—In a study of electrical brain 
waves in relation to insulin treatment of schizo- 
phrenic patients, the alpha wave frequencies were 
found to lag behind the blood sugar by about the 
same amount as the brain sugar lags behind the 
blood sugar. In 30 out of 34 insulin shock treatments 
delta waves were found to be less frequent immedi- 
ately after treatment than before, and at least 
transient improvement after treatment was found in 
similar proportion. Hence a “delta index,”’ ex- 
pressed in centimeter percent of long delta waves, 
has been devised as a useful empirical criterion. 
Mean delta indices for 37 normal subjects were found 
to be 2.1 as compared to 6.6 for 31 untreated schizo- 
phrenics. 84 delta indices, taken on 7 patients over 
a period of time, disclosed, for 80% of the cases, an 
excellent correspondence with other independently 
determined, fluctuating, objective clinical symptoms. 
Delta indices for other types of patients are given, 
and also the reproductions of the brain wave records 
of 2 patients. The authors conclude that the regular 
alpha frequencies, under certain conditions, may be 
used as a measure of cortical respiration, and that 
the delta index at present is useful solely as an 
empirical criterion.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospi- 
tal). 


3319. Jeandelize, P. Quelques aspects des 
relations de l’hypophyse et de l’appareil visuel. 
(Some aspects of the relations between the hypo- 
physis and the visual apparatus.) Brux. méd., 1936, 
16, 1014-1027.—The author gives a résumé of facts 
showing that luminous excitation acts on the hy- 
pophysis, particularly on the secretion of a hormone 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


influencing the melanophores in the frog and several 
kinds of fish, and on the gonadotropic hormone, 
which stimulates genital development. Inversely, 
a hyperpituitary condition has effects on the ocular 
apparatus: exophthalmia, bitemporal contraction 
of the visual field, etc.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3320. Kennard, M. A., & Ectors, L. Forced 
circling in monkeys following lesions of the frontal 
lobes. J. Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 45-54.—Unilateral 
and bilateral removal of Brodmann’s area 8 in mon- 
keys results in deviation of the head and eyes toward 
the side of the lesion. This becomes less marked 
several weeks after the ablation. Forced purposeless 
circling movements, which appear at the same 
time as the head and eye deviation, also become less 
marked, but persist for as long as a year.—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

3321. Kliiver, H., & Bucy, P. C. An analysis of 
certain effects of bilateral temporal lobectomy in 
the rhesus monkey, with special reference to 
“psychic blindness.” J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 33-54.— 
A syndrome consisting of “‘agnostic’’ disturbances, 
strong ‘“‘oral’’ tendencies, and marked emotional 
changes resulted from bilateral temporal lobectomy 
in 3 rhesus monkeys. The “‘agnostic’’ disturbances 
appeared in the form of hyper-attention to seen 
objects, with repeated manipulation of all objects 
irrespective of importance. This manipulation 
tended to take an “oral” form. Social behavior was 
markedly decreased, behavior characteristic of 
anger, fear, etc. largely disappeared, and a persist- 


ence of attentive action appeared. The ‘‘agnostic” 
symptoms were primarily visual, but some evidence 
appeared for the meaninglessness of perceptions in 


other sensory fields. Slight visual disturbances 
present after operation could not have accounted 
for the agnostic disturbances. This report, given as 
preliminary evidence, is detailed for one animal over 
a period of 4 months. The data from the other two 
animals were confirmatory.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 


3322. Kruta, V. L’acétylcholine produite a |’- 
extrémité des nerfs moteurs est-elle pratiquement 
efficace pour la contraction musculaire? (Is the 
acetylcholin produced at the termination of motor 
nerves effectual in muscular contraction?) Arch. 
int. Physiol., 1935, 41, 187-200.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 
11058). 

3323. Lambertini, G. Particolarita morfologiche 
dei corpuscoli nervosi nello strato papillare della 
cute dei feti umani e dei bambini. (Morphological 
peculiarities of the nerve corpuscles in the papillary 
layer of the skin in human fetuses and infants.) 
Boll. Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 1935, 10, 16-19.—The 
examination of the gradual differentiation of struc- 
ture, such as the corpuscles of Meissner and the 
papillary plexus, has pointed to a wealth of anasto- 
moses between the different structures.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3324. Lambertini, G., & Ruffini, G. Ulteriori 
osservazioni sulla differenziazione delle espansioni 
del senso muscolare- nei feti e nei nati di uomo. 
(New observations on the differentiation of expan- 
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sions of the muscular sense in the fetus and the new- 
born child.) Boll. Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 1935, 10, 
19-22.—The study of the development of supporting 
tissue and the capsules of the corpuscles of touch 
has shown that different structures (of the corpuscles 
of Golgi-Mazzoni, Pacini and Ruffini) sometimes 
spring from divisions of a single sensitive fiber, 
receiving stimuli at different points of its peripheral 
course.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3325. Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, S. W. The 
behavior of cats following bilateral removal of the 
rostral portion of the cerebral hemispheres. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 39-44.—The effect of bi- 
lateral removal of the frontal lobes in 8 cats was 
observed. Marked activity, loss of postural reac- 
tions, extensor hypertonus without plasticity, and 
difficulty in feeding were noted. Only a transient 
impairment in emotional reactivity followed the 
operation. M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospi- 
tal). 

3326. Opitz, G. Untersuchungen iiber die Haut- 
sensibilitéat. V. Mitteilung. er die Chronaxie 
der Schmerzreizung. (Investigations of skin sensi- 
bility. V. Chronaxy of pain stimulation.) Pflig. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 239, 736-747.—The 
chronaxy of pain in man is dependent on the fre- 
quency of electrical stimulation. The chronaxy of 
touch sensation is practically independent of stimu- 
lation frequency. No relation between the quality 
of pain and chronaxy could be demonstrated.—M. 
A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3327. Peterson, G. M., & Fracarol, LaC. The 
relative influence of the locus and mass of destruc- 
tion upon the control of handedness by the cerebral 
cortex. J. comp. Neurol., 1938, 69, 173-190.—27 
ambidextrous rats were subjected to a variety of 
cerebral operations for the purpose of studying the 
relative influence of the locus and the mass destroyed 
upon changes in handedness. The results indicate 
that handedness is under the control of a highly 
localized part of the frontal region of the cerebral 
cortex. This region is approximately 250 micra 
posterior to the genu of the corpus callosum and 
directly over the dorsal convexity of the caudate 
nucleus. The results are in opposition to non- 
localization theories of cortical functions.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 


3328. Rohracher, H. Die gehirnelektrischen 
Erscheinungen bei Sinnesreizen. (The electro- 
encephalogram in sensory stimulation.) Z. Psychol., 
1937, 140, 274-308.—The author investigated the 
effect of sensory stimulation upon the normally 
obtained electro-encephalogram. Using 2 separate 
recording systems for simultaneous recording (with 
plate electrodes) from two corresponding areas on 
the head, it was found that: (1) a rhythmical acoustic 
or a constant visual stimulus effected only a small 
change in the normal waves; (2) with an irregularly 
presented acoustic or visual stimulus, the effect of the 
first presentation is greatest, decreasing with re- 
peated stimulation. However, with a longer interval 
between stimulations, the effect of the stimuli 
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increases again. (3) Alpha waves are manifestations 
of cortical activity which cannot be suppressed for 
long.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3329. Salmon, A. II ruolo dei nuclei diencefalici 
nel meccanismo dell’ emozione. (The role of the 
diencephalic nuclei in the mechanism of emotion.) 
Riv. sper. Freniat., 1937, 61, 1-23.—The hypothala- 
mic nuclei, which are not a part of the psychomotor 
centers, cannot be considered as the starting point 
of affective energy and emotions, the cortical genesis 
of which is generally agreed upon. In all probability 
the role of these vegetative nuclei in the affective 
life consists in a reinforcement of the tonus of 
emotional stimuli proceeding from the cortex. 
Because of their intimate relationship with the 
cortex and the endocrino-vegetative system, these 
nuclei constitute one of the important centers of 
emotional reflexes.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


3330. Scharrer, B. Uber sekretorisch titige 
Nervenzellen bei wirbellosen Tieren. (Secreting 
nerve cells in invertebrates.) Naturwissenschaften, 
1937, 25, 131-138.— Nerve cells which act as glands 
are found in typical arrangement and localization 
in the central nervous systems of vertebrates and 
invertebrates, but in the latter their functional 
significance is as yet unknown.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3331. Schweitzer, A., & Wright, S. Mode of 
action of anticholinesterase on the central nervous 
system (spinal cord). J. Physiol., 1938, 92, 6-7P. 


—It is suggested that acetylcholine may act as botha 


central excitatory and inhibitory agent within the 
spinal cord.— M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospi- 
tal). 


3332. Smith, W. K. The representation of 
respiratory movements in the cerebral cortex. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 55-68.—Electrical stimula- 
tion of area 6a in the cat, dog and monkey (Macaca 
mulatta) under light ether anesthesia resulted in 
acceleration of respiratory movements. Respiration 
was slowed by stimulating area 6b. The presence in 
all 3 animals of cortical areas which are similar cyto- 
architecturally and physiologically suggests a funda- 
mental plan in the evolution of the cortical control 
of respiration—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 


Hospital). 
3333. Sugar, O. The non-centrifugal degenera- 
tion of severed peripheral nerve. J. Neurophysiol., 


1938, 1, 7-15.—The sciatic nerves on one side in’ 


frogs and rats were cut. The cut nerves lose their 
capacity to transmit impulses in the frog (kept at 
18-20% C.) 13-14 days after section; in the rat, 50 
to 70 hours after section. Studies of the twitch height 
of the gastrocnemius muscle, nerve action potentials, 
and histological examination show that functional 
degeneration occurs simultaneously all along a cut, 
degenerating peripheral nerve.—M. A. Rubin (Wor- 
cester State Hospital). 


3334. Travis, E. L., & Barber, V. The effect of 


tactile stimulation upon the Berger rhythm. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 22, 269-272.—This study concerns 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


the effect of tactile stimulation on the alpha o; 
Berger rhythm, in relation to both latency and per. 
severation time. Two kinds of stimulus, a blunt and 
a sharp, were used. Stimuli were applied to three 
areas of the body: the forehead, the eyelid, and the 
shin. In the great majority of the legible records 
(70%) the stimuli used were ineffective. For a]| 
series where the stimuli were effective the mean 
latency was 0.48 sec. and the mean perseveration 
time 1.08 sec. Critical ratios were calculated for 
several pairs of series. In one pair only, sharp 
eyelid and sharp shin, was there found a statistically 
significant mean difference. In general, the latencies 
are longer and the perseveration time shorter for 
tactile stimulation than for visual and auditory 
stimulation —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3335. Ury, B., & Oldberg, E. Effect of ablation 
of sensory cortex upon the threshold to pain reaction. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1938, 38, 134-137~ 
In 5 adult cats one hind leg cortical sensory area was 
removed by the technique of Marshall, Woolsey, and 
Bard. The dorsal placing reaction of Bard was 
permanently lost only in the contralateral hind leg 
with no motor disturbance. In one animal the 
sensory and motor areas of the right hind leg were 
destroyed. The middle toe pads were stimulated by 
unipolar electrodes connected to an inductorium. 
Reflex dilation of the pupil was used as a pain index. 
In none of these cases was the pain threshold raised. 
In one animal in which the entire right cortex back 
of the motor area and in front of the occipital cortex 
was electrocoagulated, greater sensitivity to painful 
stimuli appeared when stimuli were applied to the 
body surface projected upon the ablated cortex.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


3336. Visser, J.. & Rademaker, G. G. J. Die 
optischen Reaktionen grosshirnloser Tauben. Mit- 
teilung. IV. Beeinflussung der optischen Reak- 
tionen durch Abstandverhaltnisse. (Optical re- 
actions in decerebrated pigeons. IV. Influencing 
the optical reactions through distance relationships.) 
Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1937, 22, 398-417.—The re- 
actions of decorticated pigeons are influenced by 
many features of objects in their optical environ- 
ment, such as light intensity of the exciting object, 
contrast with surrounding objects, distance, position 
and size, movement or immobility, and duration of 
stimulation. Four large half-tone plates of action 
pictures are given.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


3337. Walker, A. E. An oscillographic study of 
the cerebello-cerebral relationships. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1938, 1, 16-23.—Electrical stimulation of 
the cerebellar hemispheres in the cat increased the 
amplitude and frequency of the autogenous cortical 
oscillations from the motor areas. Section of the 
superior cerebellar peduncle abolished the response 
partially in the ipsilateral and completely in the 
contralateral motor cortex. This stimulating in- 
fluence of the cerebellum on the cerebral cortex may 
account for its coordinating influence upon voluntary 
movement.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospi- 
tal). 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


3338. Young, A. C. The effect of stimulation on 
the potassium content of limulus leg nerves. J. 
Veurophysiol., 1938, 1, 4-6.—Leg nerves of the 
spider crab, Limulus polyphemus, lost 6 to 7% of 
their potassium when stimulated electrically at a 
frequency of 150 shocks per second for 15 minutes.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3323, 3373, 3380, 3405, 3415, 
3452, 3455, 3548, 3549. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


3339. Abbe, M. [The spatial effect upon the 
perception of time.] Jap. J. exper. Psychol., 1936, 
3, 1-52.—Against the negative result of Gelb’s 
experiment on the spatial effect upon successive 
comparison of time intervals, a positive result was 
obtained by two experiments executed independently 
of each other under different conditions by M. Abbe 
and S. Abe in 1935. They reported that time 
intervals, if given in greater space intervals in suc- 
cession, seem to be longer than in other cases; the 
former also maintains that the greater the difference 
of these two space intervals is, the stronger is the 
effect, and that the phenomenon appears more 
distinctly if vertical lines are used. He insists that 
the effect is disintegrated by the attitude of inertia 
or by instructions to separate the impressions of 
time and space. Benussi’s conspicuousness theory 
cannot be verified. German summary.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3340. Abbe, M. [The spatial effect upon the 
perception of time. II. Simultaneous comparison 
of phenomenal size of two time intervals divided by 
three stimuli.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 4, 1-12. 
—Simultaneous comparison of phenomenal length 
of two time intervals depends upon the order of 
presentation. An assumption that the effect is 
based on the electromagnetic induction taking place 
between nervous tissues is presented.—R. » Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3341. Abbe, M. ptne temporal effect upon the 
perception of space.| Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 
4, 83-93.—A certain space interval, if it is given in a 
longer time interval, seems to be larger than when 
given in a shorter time interval. The effect is more 
conspicuous when the difference between these time 
intervals is great; it appears in successive as well as 
simultaneous comparison of two space intervals, an 
impression of visual movements being given in the 
latter—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3342. Akishige, Y. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Structur des Wahrnehmungsraumes. 
II. (Experimental researches on the structure of 
perceptive space. II.) Mitt. Jurist.-Lit. Fak. 
Kyushu Univ., 1937, 4, 23-118.—This paper con- 
tains researches on the effect of the structure of the 
field upon the duration of after-images; on the effect 
of varied distance at which a standard size is pre- 
sented upon the degree of the constancy of size; 
on the effect of relative intensity of illumination at 


3338-3348 


which a standard color is presented upon the degree 
of the constancy of brightness; and on the theory of 
constancy, together with an experiment dealing 
with congenitally blind persons whose pupils are 
dilated with atropin, and one on an aphakic patient. 
A methodological contribution to the theory of 
constancy, with special reference to the problem of 
the development of constancy, is appended.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3343. Alabaster, E. B. The aetiology and treat- 
ment of convergent concomitant strabismus. J[rish 
J. med. Sci., 1937, June.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3344. Andrews, H. Uber die obere Hirgrenze 
bei akuter Mittelohreiterung. (The upper auditory 
threshold in acute middle ear suppuration.) Wiirz- 
burg: Mayr, 1937. Pp. 19.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3345. Autrum, H. J. Eine Theorie der Schall- 
wahrnehmung fiir Luftarthropoden. (A theory of 
the sound perception of insects.) Zool. Anz., 1936, 
suppl. 9, 125-134.—The tympanic organs of insects 
surpass fibrous auditory receptors in their ability 
to distinguish sounds under conditions in which the 
latter are inadequate (in narrow crevices), but due 
to their small size they are less sensitive to the lower 
frequencies and in low temperatures.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3346. Azoy, A. Valoraci6én acumétrica y audio- 
métrica del umbral de audicion. (Evaluation of 
two methods for determining auditory threshold.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1937, 5, 47-168.—Auditory 
thresholds were measured by two methods, a West- 
ern Electric 2A audiometer and a _ non-electric 
apparatus. Norms on a large sample of subjects 
were obtained by both methods. The electrical 
apparatus was preferred.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

3347. Beetz, F. Uber die von den weiblichen 
Geschlechtswerkzeugen ausliésbaren Empfindungs- 
qualititen, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Schmerzsinnes. (The sensory qualities which can 
be elicited in the female sex apparatus, with special 
emphasis on pain sensations.) Arch. Gynaek., 1936, 
162, 106-139.—The sensory qualities of the sex 
apparatus of five healthy women, including three 
physicians, were tested with different forms of mild 
stimulation, according to von Frey's technique. 
Touch spots were most liberally distributed in the 
center of the clitoris and the inner lips of the labia 
minora. Pain spots were especially numerous on the 
clitoris and the meatus of the urethra. Cold spots 
were found mainly on the clitoris, but very few 
warmth spots were found. The hymen and the 
vaginal entrance were only slightly sensitive to any 
form of stimulation. Pressure spots could be local- 
ized more accurately than pain spots. Voluptuous 
sensations were not observed.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3348. Békésy, G. v. Uber die Hérschwelle und 
Fiihlgrenze langsamer sinusférmiger Luftdruck- 
schwankungen. (The auditory thresholds and the 
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sensory limits of slow sinusoidal oscillations of 
atmospheric pressure.) Ann. Phys., Lpz., 1936, 26, 
554-566.—The auditory experience of intensity does 
not vary conformably with the frequency of oscilla- 
tion of atmospheric pressure, but shows irregularities 
for certain frequencies. Minor variations may result 
in a striking modification of sound intensity. At 
the lowest frequencies, even the strongest, quite 
painful sound pressures cannot exceed a certain 
maximal intensity. The nervous system is in this 
manner adequately protected against possible dam- 
age by low frequencies, which are quite common in 
nature.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3349. Bergh, G. S., & Layne, J. A. A study of 
visceral pain as related to the biliary tract. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1938, 38, 44-45.—15 un- 
anesthetized patients who had undergone chole- 
dochotomy and intubation of the common bile duct 
several weeks or months earlier were studied. Pain 
was produced by sudden distention of the ducts by 
the introduction of sterile physiological saline solu- 
tion under pressures varying from 50 to 100 cm. of 
water. All suffered deep epigastric or right upper 
quadrant pain, which was reported to be practically 
identical with pain previously experienced from the 
disease. In 7 cases there was radiation of the pain 


to the subscapular or interscapular region, which 
followed many seconds later than the epigastric pain. 
Abdominal rigidity, inspiratory distress, vomiting, 
a feeling of fullness in the epigastrium, eructation, 
and fainting accompanied the pain symptoms in 


certain cases and with varying degrees of frequency. 
—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


3350. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Versuche iiber 
das Erfassen raumlicher Beziehungen in waagerech- 
ter und senkrechter Richtung bei einigen niederen 
Affen. (An experimental study of the perception of 
spatial relations in a vertical and horizontal direction 
by some lower species of apes.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1937, 1, 219-240.—Whereas in Yerkes’ multiple- 
choice apparatus apes have to enter compartments 
which are placed on the floor, the author chose a 
task which was biologically better suited to the 
subjects, namely, reaching into contiguous suspended 
boxes, which simulated reaching for suspended 
fruit and leaves. However, the results were generally 
no better than Yerkes’. The author's subjects ex- 
celled only in the subsequent experiments in which 
the animals were required to transfer the newly 
learned form of behavior to other combinations of 
elements. The results warrant a negative answer 
to the question whether apes, by virtue of the fact 
that they often move perpendicularly, can perceive 
spatial relations better in a vertical than in a hori- 
zontal direction. With the single exception of the 
rhesus monkey, “vertical learning’’ appeared to be 
rather more difficult for all subjects. Probably a 
greater power of concentration and a lesser tendency 
to be distracted, due to less curiosity, account for 
the fact that more intelligent species tended to make 
less adequate solutions than less intelligent subjects. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


3351. Biewener, H. Hiérfahigkeit nach Radikal- 
operationen. (Hearing ability after radical opera- 
tion.) Gelnhausen: Kalbfleisch, 1936. Pp. 21.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3352. Biinning, E. Uber den Erregungsvorgang 
bei der photographischen Reizung von Phaseolus- 
Gelenken. (The excitation process following the 
photographic stimulation of Phaseolus joints.) J). 
Bot., 1937, 84, 335.—A light stimulus produces an 
excitation of the leaf joints of Phaseolus multiflorus 
which follows the all-or-none law in the individual 
cells. The absolute refractory stage of two minutes 
is followed by a relative one which lasts twenty 
minutes. The author considers the phototropi 
excitation process identical with the seismonastic 
In the former hormonic substances are formed 
through photochemical mutation, which in turn 
cause the excitation. In the second case, excitation 
substances are formed directly. However, the 
resulting processes are identical. Continuous illu- 
mination causes periodic variation movements which 
depend directly on the potency of the stimulus.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3353. Biirck, W., Kotowski, P., & Lichte, H. 
Frequenzspektrum und Tonerkennen. (The fre- 
quency spectrum and perception of tone.) Ann. 
Phys., Lpz., 1936, 25, 433-449.—The Fourier anal- 
ysis of energy gives a clear idea of the origin of a 
tone and the consciousness of pitch. The ear is 
represented as a linear vibratory system in an 
aperiodic condition. Several experiments are de- 
scribed to study the formation of a tone in the ear. 
In a continuous sound spectrum, a tone is considered 
reproducible if 70% of the total energy is concen- 
trated in an area between points 5% above and below 
its frequency —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3354. Carmichael, E. The technique of anal 
neurology in functional disturbances. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1938, 147, 231-233.—The law of anal reflexes 
is stated as follows: ‘Given two or more areas of 
pain or tenderness in any vertical zone in the head, 
neck, body or limbs, there resides in the correspond- 
ing zone or arc of the circumference of the anal canal 
a lesion that is the cause of the vertical zone’ symp- 
toms.” Three case reports are then cited of anal 
pathology resulting in anal reflex pain in other parts 
of the body, and discussion is given of the simulation 
of organic symptoms by anal reflexes and of the 
problem of differential diagnosis—M. H. Erickson 


(Eloise Hospital). 


3355. Cleugh, M. F. Time and its importance in 
modern thought. London: Methuen, 1937. Pp. 
xi + 308. 12/6.—This is a book primarily devoted 
to physical and philosophical studies. The opening 
chapter, on “The Psychology of Time,” gives an 
account of most of the classical theories and has 
some reference to experimental work.—F. C. Bart- 
lett (Cambridge, England). 

3356. Crozier, W. J., & Holway, A. H. On the 
law for minimal discrimination of intensities. III. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1938, 24, 130—135.— 
“When the minimal discriminable increment of 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


ight intensity AJ is measured as a function of I, (i.e., 
I. — I, = Al), the relative variation of AJ is constant 
(independent of J,). If, using the same manipulative 
procedure,_J; is determined as a function of fixed AJ 
by L — I, = Al), the relative variation of I, is 
directly proportional to d log I/d log AI, and is a 
complex function of J,. This result is uniquely 
predicted by the principle that the observed variation 
is due primarily to the fluctuating reactive capacity 
of the organism." —F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


3357. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, 
G. On the duplexity theory of visual response in 
vertebrates. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1938, 24, 
125-130.—‘‘The absence of rods from the retina of 
the turtle Pseudemys scripta is correlated with the 
absence of a ‘rod’ portion in the curve for response 
to visual flicker. This gives a proof for the validity 
of the essence of the duplexity doctrine. It permits 
the logical correlation of the occurrence of rods 
in diverse retinas with the presence of a presump- 
tive rod contribution fto the measured contours 
of visual performance. For this turtle the flicker 
frequency vs. log critical intensity curve is a smooth 
probability integral over its whole determinable 
range; this justifies the method of analytical dis- 
section which has been employed with the composite 
F-log I curves of other vertebrates.’’-—F. S. Keller 
(Colgate). 

3358. Dahlfeld, C. Bilder fiir stereoskopische 
Ubungen zum Gebrauch fiir Schielende. (Pictures 
for stereoscopic exercises in strabismus.) Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1938.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3359. Deutsch, F. Psycho-physical reactions of 
the vascular system to influence of light and to 
impressions gained through light. Folia clin. 
orient., 1937, 1, Fasc. 3-4.—The biological action of 
light rays on the organic processes of the body is 
mentioned, following which the author gives the 
detailed analysis of the psychic effects resulting 
from light, which he terms “light impression.”” A 
report is then presented of clinical investigations 
demonstrating a relationship between light effects 
and nervous vascular reactions in patients having a 
special type of vasomotor response. Subjective and 
objective changes, both psychic and somatic, are 
found to result from light. From his experiments 
with red and green lights the author draws the 
following conclusions: (1) colored illumination, by 
way of psychic effects, occasions a reflex influence 
upon the vascular system; (2) light effects are not 
specific for a color, since warm or cold colors may 
either inhibit or increase tonus; (3) elevation of the 
blood pressure and slowing of the pulse may result 
from irradiation with either red or green light; and 
(4) emotional states affected by irradiation can usu- 
ally be traced back to experiences associated with 
light impressions.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3360. Ehlers, H. The movements of the eyes 
during reading. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1936, 14, No. 
1/2—A continuous line of print, five meters in 
length, was passed slowly and at a constant distance 
before the eyes of several observers, whose eye 
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movements were counted In one case they 
amounted to 210, so that each eye movement cor- 
responded to an average of 24 millimeters of printed 
line. Concentration on a single letter and covering 
the others showed that the same subject was capable 
of observing a linear distance of 24 millimeters 
without eye movements.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3361. Ehrenstein, W. Untersuchungen iiber 
Bewegungs- und Gestaltwahrnehmung. (Investiga- 
tions concerning movement and Gestalt perception.) 
Z. Psychol., 1936, 139, 345-—359.—This is a continua- 
tion of experimental work previously reported by the 
author, particularly that concerned with Gestalt- 
transformations of figures as they pass by the resting 
(or near-resting) eye. Numerous illustrations are 
given indicating how certain parts of a stimulus 
complex are accentuated, others diminished, as the 
stimulus moves past the eye.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

3362. Fleischer, E. Die Grundlage der Farbtine 
und Farbtoniibergiinge. (The basis of hue and hue 
transition.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 139, 281-344.—The 
author presents an extensive critical review of color 
theories, with such modifications of existing theories 
as are consistent with his own experimental findings. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3363. Fukuda, K. [Depth perception.] Nihon 
Seiri. Zasshi, 1937, 1, 395.—To analyze the im- 
portant effect of Gestalt in depth perception, the 
author carried out stereoscopic experiments, indi- 
cating not only the necessary form similarity of 
figures shown to a natural scene with depth but the 
necessary equality of visual angles both in the 
figure and in nature. Distance differentiation based 
upon the stereoscopic figure difference on the retinal 
circumference of both eyes works effectively in 
binocular vision, but binocular vision itself must be 
regarded as a stimulating factor for the Gestalt 
effect. Distance differentiation through the stereo- 
scopic relations of the image is in general surer than 
the Gestalt effect is, but by introducing some condi- 
tions we can demonstrate the mosaic mixture or 
struggle in a binocular field. The relations explained 
should be considered for depth perception through 
color difference. English summary.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3364. Galamini, A. Azione della stimolazione 
del senso cinestesico speciale sui movimenti 
volontari. Nota II. (Stimulating action of the 
special kinesthetic sense on voluntary movements. 
II.) Valsalva, 1936, No. 8, 380-398.—The author 
studied the effect on writing movements of the 
stimulation of the labyrinth by rotatory experi- 
ments, using the Baglioni revolving bed. His 
conclusion is that the excitation of the labyrinth, 
which is aroused by the rotation, is the result of a 
group of excitations having a common quality. 
Excitations of the special kinesthetic sense are also 
important in the modification of voluntary move- 
ment during rotation.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


3365. Gatti, A. The perception of space by means 
of pure sensations of touch. Amer. J. Psychol., 
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1937, 50, 289-295.—This article deals with the 
question of the extent to which the difference 
threshold varies in tactual space with regard to 
length and rectilinearity. The experiments were 
carried out by means of pure (passive) touch. 
Straight edges and 3- and 2-pointed stimuli were 
presented by a special apparatus to the skin of the 
left fore-arm; the method of minimum variation was 
used. It was found that the length of the stimulus 
line had no effect upon the DL. The limen seems 
to be influenced by the presence of visual imagery. 
The DL for rectilinearity was found to follow the 
same law as that for the perception of length. It is 
concluded that though “stimuli may vary by 
infinitesimal degrees, our perception of space varies 
only by limited ones. Weber's law is a particular 
case of this more general principle, which . . . is a 
proof that our perceptive world is based on the line 
of the greatest psychological simplicity . . . the 
. « « @xperiments supply another proof in support of 
the hypothesis of the psychological unity of space.”’ 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3366. Givler, R. C. The role of vision in human 
motivation. Ann. disting. Serv. Found. Optom., 
1937, 1, 65-105.—The author discusses the topic 
under the heading divisions: the eye, the brain, and 
the autonomic; a scheme for grading visual phe- 
nomena on the basis of their importance for research; 
typical trends in recent research; and conclusion and 
prospect. The importance of vision and the part 
played by the optometrist in human adjustment are 
stressed.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3367. Grant, V. W. Psychological optics. Chi- 
cago: Professional Press, 1938. Pp. 240. $4.00.— 
The psychology of vision is regarded as the study of 
the mental side of vision as distinguished from 
physiological optics. With this point of view in 
mind the author discusses psychological optics 
according to the following divisions, which constitute 
the chapter headings of the book; the reaction 
principle of behavior, fundamentals of behavior, 
the visual reaction system, visual perception, visual 
perception of space, attention in relation to vision, 
visual sensations, and illusions of vision. A bibli- 
ography is included.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3368. Hahn, H. Die unmittelbare Ursache der 
Temperaturempfindung. (The immediate cause of 
the sensation of temperature.) Klin. Wschr., 1936, 
15, 931-933.—One hand is held in water at 17° and 
the other at 35°; if both hands are then plunged 
simultaneously into water at 37°, the sensation of 
warmth is of identical intensity on the two sides.— 


(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3369. Hayami, H., & Miya, K. [On the Gestalt 
apprehension of the Miiller-Lyer figure.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 12, 525-552.—The authors enumer- 
ated historically the studies upon the Miiller-Lyer 
figure and emphasized the supergeometrical nature 
of visual space as their starting point in this sphere 
of investigation. They outlined next how this 
phenomenon has been explained by several psycholo- 
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gists, discussing various measurements of the degree 
of the optical illusion, its regularity, and its func. 
tional conditions. As to the regularity, four prin- 
ciples previously stated were studied; as to the 
functional conditions, they studied the meaning of a 
figure and a line on the same plane, the distinction 
of figure from ground, the nature of a simple 
open or closed figure, the characteristic of distance 
in a figure itself or between two figures, etc. English 
summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3370. Hayashi, K. [The successive comparison 
of equal weights. II.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 
564-577.—A pair of black cylindrical hard-rubber 
weights were presented; the author asked his sub- 
jects to say whether the first stimulus was lighter 
than, equal to, or heavier than the second one. In 
the first three series of tests the weights were each 
100 gm., but in his fourth series 88, 92, 96, 100, and 
104 gm. were used, 100 gm. remaining always the 
first and standard stimulus. The interval between 
trials was 1.30 (in two series), 1.95, or 3.25 sec., and 
through all series only one kind of interval was 
adopted. The subjects used were all adults, 8 in one 
series and 29 in another, and they had 50 successive 
comparisons at a time, the total number being 100 
to 2150. In order to study the effect of the instruc- 
tion the author suggested that there might or might 
not be a difference in weight. The distribution of 
judgments showed some divergence toward the 
expected direction. 86% of the subjects tended to 
overestimate the second stimulus, and only 14% 
tended to underestimate. In spite of the gradual 


lengthening of interval no fixed tendency to rise or 
fall was found in the proportion of these three kinds 
of judgment, but from the total results of all subjects 
it seemed that both “heavier” and “‘lighter’’ judg- 
ments gradually increased, while that of “equal” 


decreased. When the time interval was lengthened 
to a certain extent, positive time errors in some 
persons turned into negative ones and vice versa. A 
majority of observers seldom gave the same judg- 
ment twice in succession. English summary.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3371. Heuven, J. A. v. Uber die Sehschirfe 
bei tibermissiger Beleuchtung. (Visual acuity in 
excessive illumination.) Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1937, 
15, 109-127.—The present methods of determining 
visual acuity cannot be used in strictly quantitative 
studies. These should take into account the mini- 


‘mum perceptual range and the limits of visual space. 


Both are considerably reduced in excessive illumina- 
tion. To achieve comparable results, not only the 
intensity of the illumination should be considered, 
but also the current of the source of illumination and 
the size of the aperture.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3372. Hoff, H., & Pétzl,O. Anatomischer Befund 
eines Falles mit Zeitrafferphinomen. (Anatomical 
findings in a case with the time disturbance phe- 
nomenon.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1938, 145, 150.— 
The authors illustrate their theory of the disturbance 
of the temporal estimation of seen movement by 
means of a clinical finding. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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3373. Hoff, H., & Pétzl, O. Anisotropie des 
Sehraums bei occipitaler Herderkrankung. (Aniso- 
tropy of visual space in occipital focal disease.) 
Disch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1938, 145, 179.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3374. Hongé, N. [An experimental study on 
smelling. (1) Changes in respiratory movement 
caused by olfactory stimulus and measurement of 
smell in rabbits. ] Tohoku med. J., 1936, 19, Suppl. 
Vol., 213-256.—The respiration of rabbits may be 
accelerated by an olfactory stimulus; this accelera- 
tion is called the olfactory reaction. Regardless of 
the kinds of olfactory materials, the reaction takes 
place at all densities within a certain limit, and its 
degree and duration are proportional to their con- 
centration. It was found that though the reaction 
is not aroused when the olfactory nerves are cut or 
the whole mucous membrane of the cavum nasi 
anesthetized, it can always take place when the 
mucous membrane of the cavum nasi is anesthetized 
except the olfactory epithelium (which has no rela- 
tion to the trigeminus) and the bronchus below the 
trachea. By successive application of the same 
olfactory stimulus, fatigue appears. Olfactory re- 
action and the sense of smell in rabbits can be 
indicated quantitatively by the olfactory coefficient. 
By this method the author was able to estimate the 
average and threshold smell scores of these animals 
and their olfactory changes under various conditions 
and functional disorders. English summary.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3375. Ito, T. [Oculo-hygienic study of the 


illumination of school-rooms. (1) Artificial illumina- 
tion in night schools of middle grade and in their 
dormitories. ] Acta Soc. ophthal. jap., 1936, 40, 
2625 ff.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3376. Kairin, J. [A glycosuria patient to whom 
all colors seemed equally yellow. ] Shindan-Chiryo, 
1937, 24, 772.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3377. Katz, D., &Katz,R. Behaviour of monkeys 
under light of poor visibility. Proc. zool. Soc. Lond., 
1937, Ser. A, Part 2, 183-186.—A light-adapted 
woolly monkey and a macaque, and a green monkey 
which was almost blind, were brought into a dark 
room and observed by dark-adapted experimenters. 
It is concluded that vision is predominant in the 
control of behavior, but is supplemented by touch 
and smell under the experimental conditions. The 
Purkinje phenomenon was found.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3378. Keibs, L. Methode zur Messung von 
Schalidrucken und Trommelfellimpedanzen. (A 
method for measuring sound pressures and the 
resistance of the tympanic membrane.) Ann. Phys., 
Lpz., 1936, 26, 585-608.—A new method for measur- 
ing the effects of sound waves on the tympanic mem- 
brane consists of a modification, by means of muffling 
and an appropriate selection of the length of the tube, 
of waves produced in a homogeneous tube in such a 
manner that simple relationships result. Calcula- 
tions were made involving the thermophone and the 
dynamic telephone, and the resulting formulae 
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checked by measuring thresholds. The resistance 
of the tympanic membrane can be measured in only 
two steps.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3379. Kleint, H. Versuche iiber die Wahrnehm- 
ung. (Investigations on perception.) Z. Psychol., 
1937, 140, 109—138.—The author presents a study of 
the factors determining the perception of direction 
(vertical and horizontal) in the absence of accessory 
environmental cues, i.e., when dependent upon such 
factors as head positions, eye and head tonus, and 
position of the arms.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3380. Kérner, S. C. Die Beeinflussbarkeit der 
Sensibilitat an symmetrischen Hautgebieten bei 
einseitiger Hirnschddigung und bei Gesunden. (The 
modifiability of sensitivity on symmetrical skin areas 
in unilateral brain lesions and the normal.) Désch. 
Z. Nervenheilk., 1938, 145, 116.—Investigations 
of sensitivity with hair stimuli for the pressure sense 
(v. Frey) in hemiplegics showed that corresponding 
disturbances appear on the same and opposite sides 
of the focus; their distribution corresponds in some 
cases to the form of the increasing hypesthesia in the 
distal parts of the extremities and the different 
thresholds in the lateral and medial portions. In 
well persons as well as sick, through repeated stimu- 
lation upon one place in the skin, the sensitivity of 
the place symmetrical to this was influenced in the 
sense of a lowering of the threshold and the disap- 
pearance of the lability of the threshold.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3381. Kraskin, L. H. Psychology and diagnosis. 
Ann. disting. Serv. Found. Optom., 1937, 1, 141-143. 
—A plea to consider patients for eye examinations 
not only objectively but psychologically as well, 
because clinical signs may be manifestations, not of 
organic disorder, but of conflict—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 


3382. Kurtz, J. I. The reliability and variability 
of the near point accommodative tests. Ann. disting. 
Serv. Found. Optom., 1937, 1, 128-139.—A review 
of the author’s fellowship thesis. It is concluded, 
as a result of work with several tests on 26 subjects, 
that the least variable results are obtained by using 
the objective dynamic retinoscopic test.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3383. Longo, V. Sulla topografia della sensi- 
bilita pel “‘prurito.”” (On the topography of sensi- 
tivity to pruritus.) Arch. Fisiol., 1936, 36, 197-204. 
—The author used feathers from pigeon quills to 
explore the total cutaneous surface and the exposed 
mucous membranes. He found that sensitivity to 
pruritus is strongest in the head, especially at the 
junctions of the skin and mucous membranes; and 
is quite strong in the neck, the trunk, the navel and 
the limbs. There is a zone of intense prurigenous 
sensitivity at the scrotum and the penis and also, 
but to a lesser degree, on the perineum and the 
periphery of the anus.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3384. Léwenberg, H. Die Schwerhérigkeit im 
Kindesalter, ihre Ursachen und soziale Bedeutung. 
(Auditory defect in childhood; its causes and social 
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significance.) Duisburg: Peters, 1937. Pp. 53.— 


R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3385. Magitot, A. Douleur oculaire et photo- 
phobie. (Ocular pain and photophobia.) Pr. méd., 
1938, No. 5, 73-74.—Pains in the anterior segment of 
the eye are usually accompanied by epiphora, 
blepharospasm, and photophobia. The first two 
are due to lesions in the parasympathetic centers, 
while the third may be considered as a sympathetic 
algesia with its seat in the sphenopalatine ganglion 
or as a pain from vasodilatation governed by this 
ganglion. Writers have offered various explanations 
of this complex mechanism, but, whatever may be 
the mechanism, there are three methods for relieving 
the pain: subconjunctival injection of adrenalin, 
novocain infiltration of the sphenopalatine ganglion, 
and orbital alcoholization—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
bonne). 

3386. Metzger, E. Kreisende Landschaft. (Mov- 
ing landscape.) Umschau, 1937, 41, No. 33.— 
When the observer moves rapidly, near objects 
seem to slide back, those farther away appear to 
stand still, and those at the greatest distance seem 
to move in the same direction. Objects which are 
farthest away, such as the sun and moon, appear to 
move as rapidly as the subject. These phenomena 
are subjectively conditioned. Regardless of the 
“true” relation, one gets the impression of moving 
oneself when a slow movement in opposite directions 
is observed, while the environment appears to move 
also when this movement is rapid. The apparent 
hub of the moving landscape is not in infinite space, 
since visual space is limited in contrast to physical 
space. The simultaneous movement and back- 
sliding of the same objects is caused by our ability 
to analyze complex movements into their ‘“‘natural”’ 
components.—J/. Deussen (Haina). 


3387. Moede, W. Augenermiidung. (fatigue of 
the eyes.) Verh. 3. int. Kongr. Lichtforsch., 1936, 
249-256.—The paper describes methods of measur- 
ing fatigue in the normal eye, devotes itself to the 
influence of fatigue on the course of work, and the 
influence of pauses and that of illumination on the 
visibility of thread errors in the textile industry.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3388. Montet, C. d. Le probléme de l’objectiva- 
tion et de la projection a l’extérieur de nos impres- 
sions. (The problem of objectivation and projection 
of impressions.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 


1937, 39, No. 1.—The author discusses the difference ° 


between the two methods of registering perception: 
(1) the objective method, which is that of the 
positive sciences, whereby we measure the quantita- 
tive effect of our impressions by means of time and 
space and project our impressions externally under 
the form of constant laws which appear to be ob- 
jectively true; and (2) the subjective method, 
which is similar to autism and which deals with the 
quality and content of what is immediately ex- 
perienced. The second method consists in an un- 
interrupted relating of a given impression to con- 
tingent experienced moments, time and space being 
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regarded as abstractions. Here the feeling of con. 
viction takes the place of the concept of formal truth. 
which is characteristic of the projection method.— 
M. Hareven (Geneva). 

3389. Ochiai, Y¥. [The phenomena of the speech 
distortion due to mono-frequency noise.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 12, 493-494.—The disturbing effect 
of noise on the hearing of telephone speech was 
studied. Vowel articulation loss by noise is ulti- 
mately due to timbre distortion, causing ‘‘mishear- 
ing,”” and consonant articulation Icss is due to the 
masking effect of noise, causing ‘‘difficult hearing.” 
Vowels are stronger against noise than consonants, 
however, so the masking effect is the chief disturbing 
factor. Other data in relation to the distortion of 
vowels are presented. English summary.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 

3390. Ogle, K. N. Die mathematische Analyse 
des Lingshoropters. (The mathematical analysis of 
the longitudinal horopter.) P/fliig. Arch. ges. Physi- 
ol., 1938, 239, 748-766.—The relative size of visual 
angle of both eyes, which falls on any point of the 
horopter curve, can be expressed by an algebraic 
relationship. Asymmetry of the horopter curve 
can be attributed to an irregularity in the retinal 
structure. The application of the analytical method 
to empirical horopter curves is illustrated, and 
certain horopter problems are discussed.—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3391. Oster, W. Struktur-psychologische Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Leistung des Zeitsinns und der 
raumlichen Orientierung. (Structure-psychological 
investigations on the capacity for time estimation 
and space orientation.) Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937. 
Pp. 96.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3392. Piéron, H. L’évolution de la sensation 
lumineuse. (Evolution of the luminous sensation.) 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 23-32.—The author 
briefly summarizes the experimental data which deal 
with the manner in which a sensation of brightness 
rises and fades when stimuli of specific intensities 
and durations are presented or removed. These 
results are considered theoretically and an hypo- 
thesis to explain their neurological basis is presented. 
Factors which the reversible photochemical processes 
condition play the essential role. The photochemical 
process is asymmetrical during the rise of the sensa- 
tion; during the period of rest the processes are 
antagonistic. The relative speeds of the rise and 
fading depend upon this asymmetry in the effect 
of the intensity of the luminous stimulus. The 
neurological reaction appears to be similar to that of 
recruitment, the cortical sensory neurones (esthésio- 
neurones) corresponding, for the sensory response, 
to the contractile units of the muscular response. 
The variation in the threshold as a function of the 
intensity of the stimulus can be explained by the 
hypothesis that an increasing number of unequally 
excitable cellular elements in the cortex interfere; 
recruitment functions either by a preliminary aug- 
mentation of the number of peripheral neurones 
activated or by the reduction of the interval between 
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consecutive impulses. The establishment of the 
sensation then corresponds to the recruitment of 
sensory neurones excited, until all susceptible cells 
have been brought into play. Fading corresponds 
to the progressive letting go (/échage) of the sensory 
neurones.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3393. Pletnjev, A. W. Vitamin A, die Sehfunk- 
tion und Richtungsbewegungen von Kiiken. (Vita- 
min A, the visual function and directive movements 
of chicks.) Z. Vitaminforsch., 1937, 6, 140-149.— 
Chicks introduced into a chamber containing two 
contiguous illuminated areas select the brighter one. 
When colored illumination is used, most chicks 
which had been previously exposed to lignt selected 
red, while those kept in the dark showed a preference 
for blue. Chicks whose diet had been devoid of 
vitamin A selected red, while those whose diet had 
been rich in vitamin A showed a preference for blue. 
This behavior may be explained on the basis of the 
relation of vitamin A to the visual purple, which 
increases in the retina in the dark and decreases in 
bright illumination.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3394. Preston, M. G. Psychophysical measure- 
ment methods. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 63-83.— 
Review of the literature from 1934 to 1936 inclusive. 
The fundamental logic of psychophysical measure- 
ment has been analyzed. The basis of measurement 
in operationism and the qualitative nature of some 
data treated by quantitative methods have been 
emphasized, especially in the criticism and construc- 
tion of scales for measurement of loudness. Prob- 
lems of probable error of the limen, reports of two 
points when the subject is stimulated by a single 
point in determination of the two-point limen, and 
interpretation of the subject’s report in the psycho- 
physical experiment have been examined. Several 
investigators have studied the use of particular 
methods in certain problems. Intramodality or 
intermodality effects and the means by which the 
response is made may be neglected in the ordinary 
experiment. Thorne’s interpretation of the threshold 
in terms of a stimulus-excitation factor, an excitation- 
response factor, and errors of observation and ex- 
perimentation is criticized —R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3395. Reenpaad, Y. Uber das quantitative Experi- 
ment in der Sinnesphysiologie. (Quantitative 
experimentation in sensory physiology.) Skand. 
Arch. Physiol., 1936, 73, 90-108.—The first part of 
an experiment in sensory physiology consists of an 
introspective observation which is topological or 
metric in nature. This is followed by a more com- 
plete investigation, usually of a physical nature, in 


‘which use is made of outside agencies, not belonging 


to the sensory modality. This may involve the 
topology, the limits of the field (determining the 
perceptional similarity of stimuli of corresponding 
size or the lower threshold of perception), or metric 
factors (determining just-noticeable differences). 
The problem centers upon the correspondence’ be- 
tween the perceptional data and the objective 
stimuli. This mutual relationship involves the prob- 
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lem of deducing or forming units on different levels. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3396. Reimann, W. Hérpriifungen fiir Sprache. 
(Auditory tests for speech.) Bottropi. W.: Postberg, 
1937. Pp. 17.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3397. Révész, G. The problem of space with 
particular emphasis on specific sensory spaces. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 429-444.—The author 
briefly summarizes some of the questions that the 
fields of philosophy, mathematics, art, and biology 
must face in solving some of the problems which for 
them are associated with spatial relations. He then 
considers in more detail the psychology of space 
perception. He holds that there are only two kinds 
of space, optic and haptic, and space as perceived 
by any of the other senses is always in terms of the 
associated tactual-visual space. Although visual, 
tactual, and kinesthetic spaces are completely 
developed, they are not of equal importance because 
they do not give an equal amount of knowledge about 
the world. The differences between optic and haptic 
spaces in structure and content are described.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3398. Sato, T. [The relation between vision and 
school performance.] Nihon-Gakko-Eisei, 1937, 
25, 423-424.—The author investigated the relation 
between visual power and school performance, using 
3300 children in primary and secondary schools in 
Tokyo Prefecture. The near-sighted without glasses, 
if they are over 20 degrees, showed lower performance 
as a whole. Many of the honor students were em- 
metropic, and the emmetropic were few among poor 
students. In such subjects as Japanese, English, 
history, geography and natural history, which require 
textbooks principally, the far-sighted showed es- 
pecially bad records. In such subjects as drawing 
and gymnastics, in which no textbook is necessary, 
no difference of performance was found between the 
far-sighted and the emmetropic. But in such sub- 
jects as physics, algebra, and arithmetic, where 
textbooks are used more or less, the far-sighted 
ranked between the other two, being a little inferior 
to emmetropic persons. English summary.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3399. Schnorr, F. Die stroboskopische Erschein- 
ung und ihre Beziehung zum Persénlichkeitstypus. 
(The stroboscopic phenomenon and its relation to 
personality type.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1937, 
12, No. 4. Pp. 54.—Extraverts obtain stroboscopic 
effects of a higher order because of their pronounced 
tendency to fuse stimuli, while introverts observe a 
simple stroboscopic phenomenon beyond which they 
cannot produce more. For extraverts, the upper 
limit of the successive stage is reached at a consider- 
ably lower rate of speed than for introverts. The 
latter require about three times the speed producing 
the upper limit of the optimal stage.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3400. Schober, H., & Jung, H. Die Ursachen der 
verschiedenen Sehschirfe des menschlichen Auges 
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bei weissem und farbigem Licht. (The causes of the 
differences in visual acuity of the human eye in 
white and colored illumination.) Z. tech. Phys., 
1936, 17, 84-93.—Visual acuity depends primarily on 
the wave lengths of the light rays and the size of the 
pupillary opening, but also on fraction phenomena 
and physiological factors. The fact that differences 
in visual acuity in white and colored illumination are 
slight seems to argue against any special effect of 
convergence. The dependence of refraction on color 
explains the fact that it causes a disappearance of 
the zero-spots and an appearance of minima.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3401. Schultze, W. Uber das Riechvermigen 
und den Bau des Geruchsorgans von Triton vulgaris 
vor und nach der Metamorphose. (The olfactory 
sensitivity and the structure of the olfactory ap- 
paratus of Triton vulgaris before and after meta- 
morphosis.) Z. Morph. Okol. Tiere, 1937, 32, 463- 
491.—Certain evidence of the olfactory sensitivity 
of Triton vulgaris could not be found before the 9th 
day of life, while on the average it appeared on the 
12th day of life. However, fright reactions to an 
unknown chemical stimulus make probable the 
presense of an olfactory sense as early as the 4th 
day. Morphological study does not explain this 
satisfactorily. It follows perhaps from the shortness 
of the apical parts of the sensory cells that the ol- 
factory fibers cannot be fully developed at this stage. 
The first evidence of the existence of the organ of 
Jacobson and the first definite appearance of ol- 
factory sensitivity coincide temporally, but a causal 
connection is improbable. Nor is the absence of 
glands likely to be a causal factor. After meta- 
morphosis the animal is at first not sensitive to 
olfactory stimuli. Following a transformation of the 
olfactory apparatus, involving the further develop- 
ment of fibers, the triton regains its sensitivity after 
its 6th day as a land animal.—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

3402. Schumacher, G. Uber das Verhalten der 
monokularen und binokularen Reizschwelle wih- 
rend der Dunkeladaptation des Tages- und Dim- 
merungsapparates. (The fluctuation of the threshold 
of monocular and binocular sensitivity during the 
dark adaptation of the daylight and twilight ap- 
paratus.) Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1937, 15, 5-59.— 
Binocular summation of stimuli is a special charac- 
teristic of the twilight apparatus which is not present 
or present to a very limited extent in daylight vision. 
Monocular and binocular thresholds are hardly 
distinguishable at the beginning of dark adaptation, 
but after 45 minutes the monocular threshold is 
almost twice as high as the binocular. This gradually 
increasing tendency to summation parallels the 
gradually increasing discrepancy between the thresh- 
olds of sensitivity of the daylight and twilight 
apparatus.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3403. Shimada, S. [Some experimental studies 


concerning the effect of the auditory organ upon the 
pupil reflex. ] Oto-rhino & laryng. Clin., 1937, 32, 
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298-308.—The author studied the reflex tract of the 
pupil reaction evoked when the auricula of rabbits 
are grasped, those reactions in connection with 
different air pressures in the external meatus, those 
originating from auditory stimuli of different kinds, 
and those evoked by cold water in the auditory 
canal. Comparisons were made with the pupil re. 
actions produced by rotation of the body, those from 
tone stimuli, and those from the stimulation of 
sciatic nerves. Finally he learned the effect of sup- 
purative tympanitis upon the size of the pupil and 
that of exposure of one labyrinth upon the automatic 
nerves of the eye. English summary.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3404. Skolnick, A. The upper limit of cutaneous 
sensitivity to frequency of vibration in the white 
rat. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 273-276.—In this 
study four rats were trained to choose between a 
vibrating and a non-vibrating platform. Each 
choice platform was attached, by means of a small 
rod, to a magnetic loud-speaker motor. The am- 
plified output of a 2A audiometer set either of the 
loud-speaker motors vibrating at a given frequency, 
and this vibration was transmitted through the rod 
to the choice-platform. Results show that the upper 
limit of cutaneous sensitivity of the rat to frequency 
of vibration is about 1800-2000 cycles. These re. 


sults correspond closely with those from human 
subjects with the same apparatus ——H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

3405. Smith, K. U., & Bojar, S. The nature of 
optokinetic reactions in mammals and their signifi- 


cance in the experimental analysis of the neural 
mechanisms of visual functions. Psychol. Buil., 
1938, 35, 193-219.—Review of literature: methods 
of study (methods used in elicitation, methods of 
recording), characteristics of optokinetic reactions in 
mammals (responses occurring during stimulation, 
after-nystagmus of visual origin), conditions of 
elicitation (speed of movement, kinds of patterns, 
width of patterns), genetic development of opti- 
kinetic reactions (ontogenetic variations, phylogene- 
tic variations), neural control of optokinetic reactions 
(elicitation of nystagmic movements of the eyes by 
electrical stimulation of the brain, investigation of 
optokinetic reactions in human clinical cases, effects 
of lesions of the central nervous system upon opto- 
kinetic reactions in infra-human mammals, neural 
centers of optokinetic reactions and their relation to 
central mechanisms of visual functions).—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 


3406. Tanaka, B. [Measurements of thermal 
sense and pleasant atmospheric conditions. ] Man-' 
tetsu-Eiseikenkyusho-Iho., 1937, 28, 1 ff.—According 
to the temperature and humidity theory, the simul- 
taneous association of four factors—environmental 
temperature, humidity, air currents, and radiant 
heat—controls our thermal sense of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. The author pointed out in this 
paper the physiological measurements of temperature 
sense and their characteristics and defects. The 
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devices now widely in use are the katathermometer, 
frigorimeter, eupatheoscope, coolometer, rafraicho- 
meter, thermointegrater, resultant thermometer and 
heated globe thermometer. English summary.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3407. Tsuchitani, I. [An experimental study on 
the visual function of solidity. ] Chuo-Ganka-Iho, 
1937, 29, 363-364.—A circle of 40 cm. in diameter, a 
square of 40 + 40 mm., and two parallel lines placed 
horizontally were shown in regular order to the left 
eye, and a corresponding circle, a square, or parallel 
lines of different size to the right eye so as to obtain 
asingle image. According to the results, the possible 
scope of a single image is largest in circles and small- 
est in lines. By these experiments one of the causes 
for asthenopia in reading and for pain in the complete 
correction of strong astigmatism could be shown. 
English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3408. Wada, Y. [The influence of stimulus 
duration upon time errors in the discrimination of 
auditory intensities.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 
553-563.—This study was executed in a sound- 
proof room under electric illumination, the audio- 
oscillator and Meumann’'s time-sense apparatus 
being installed and operated by the experimenter 
inanother room. The subjects used were all students 
of psychology. The frequency of sound waves here 
in use was 800 cycles per second, with an exception 
of 100 cycles in one series of tests. The intensity 
of the standard stimulus was for the most part six 
phons, but three, nine, and twelve were also used, 
the standard and variable stimuli being always of 
the same duration. The duration was between 
one fourth and two and a half seconds, and the 
interval between the stimuli ranged from nearly 
zero to nine seconds. In one series of tests four 
(rarely five) trials were made by method of complete 
series, and after each comparison of intensity be- 
tween the two stimuli the subject was required to 
say whether the second was stronger, weaker, or 
equivalent to the first. It was shown that the in- 
tensity of the second stimulus tended to be under- 
valued (that is, the positive time error increased) in 
proportion to the length of duration, except in the 
case of an extremely short interval, when the 
reversed tendency was always observed. This 
regularity in positive time error seemed to depend 
upon the assimilation between the standard stimulus 
and its neighboring interval. English summary.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3409. Waetzmann, E., & Keibs, L. Hérschwel- 
lenbestimmungen mit dem Thermophon und Mes- 
sungen am Trommelfell. (The determination of 
auditory thresholds by means of the thermophone 
and measurements on the tympanic membrane.) 
Ann. Phys., Lpz., 1936, 26, 141-144.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3410. Weizsiicker, V.v. Untersuchung der Sensi- 
bilitét. (A study of sensibility.) Jn Bumke-Foerster, 
Handbuch der Neurologie. Vol. 3. Berlin: Springer, 
1937. Pp. 701-746.—The author discusses (1) 
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the topographical study of sensibility, (2) the 
functional analysis, including pressure stimuli, 
lability, adaptation, after-images, vibration, pain, 
and temperature stimuli, and (3) the analysis of 
reactions, including kinesthetic perception, visual 
perception and muscle sense, noetic and gnostic 
activities, surface and depth sensibility, and proto- 
pathic and epicritic sensibility—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3411. Wirth, W. Die unmittelbare Teilung einer 
gegebenen Zeitstrecke. (The immediate division of 
a given duration.) Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 79- 
96.—Even in his very early days Wirth’s point of 
view on the psychology of time was in opposition to 
Meumann’s opinion that durations were ‘“‘absolute!ly 
impalpable” (unanschaulich). The author analyzes 
the results of attempts to fractionate spatial distances 
and points out that the same difficulties and in- 
accuracies are present as in analogous attempts to 
fractionate durations. He then describes an experi- 
ment in which S was required to reproduce a specific 
fraction of a duration presented only once. The 7 
stimulus values varied from 1.5 to 3 sec. The results 
show that the good reproduction of such fractional 
intervals can be considered as the direct division of 
the subjective equivalent value of the total interval. 
Consequently he concludes that though time in- 
tervals are reproduced somewhat inaccurately, they 
are not impalpable—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3412. Yamauti, Z. [A scale of reflection factors. | 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 68-80.—A scale of 
reflection factors of gray arranged in an order giving 
uniform steps with regard to their logarithmic 
values is presented. Actual specimens with their 
diffused reflection factors also are presented. The 
specimens are painted with gray distemper and are 
strong against fading.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3413. Zakrzewski, A. Zur Frage der binauralen 
Lokalisation von Ténen. (The problem of the 
binaural localization of tone.) Pract. oto-rhino- 
laryng., 1938, 1, 5-18.—‘‘The localization of tones 
c, a', c? and c‘ tested with small intensities twice and 
four times as much as the threshold corresponding 
to these frequencies has been investigated. In the 
localization tests for all investigated pitches a very 
small range of faults was found. A very small in- 
crease of the intensity improves the quality of 
localization. Better localization was found in per- 
sons with symmetrical hearing. The localization 
was best in the horizontal plane, less in the frontal 
plane, worst in the sagittal plane. In every case a 
distinct correlation has been found between the 
quality of localization in the three planes. Inter- 
rupted tones are better localized and the assumption 
that the valuation of direction occurs at the begin- 
ning and end, and not during the continuation of the 
tones, is confirmed.”"—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 3288, 3292, 3301, 3311, 3319, 
3326, 3328, 3334, 3335, 3336, 3425, 3437, 3446, 
3465, 3607, 3671, 3702, 3723, 3762. | 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


3414. Campbell, A. A. The interrelations of two 
measures of conditioning in man. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 225-243.—In order to study the degree 
of generality present in the ease of conditioning of 
different reflexes, 49 college students were subjected 
to procedures designed to condition the eyelid reflex 
to air-puff and the patellar reflex to tendon stimula- 
tion. Ease of conditioning was expressed in terms of 
frequency, amplitude and latency. Sensitivity was 
expressed in terms of amplitude. The results justify 
the following conclusions: (1) Individual differences 
are wide in the ease with which the two CR’s are 
formed. In most subjects conditioned eyelid re- 
sponses are more readily established than conditioned 
patellar responses. (2) Conditioning scores obtained 
from one experimental situation cannot serve as a 
basis of prediction of conditioned behavior in a 
second situation in which a different reflex is used. 
(3) The eyelid reflex to light, the eyelid reflex to 
air-puff, and the patellar reflex are characterized by 
high consistency. (4) Individual differences in the 
sensitivity of these three reflexes are marked. These 
three measures of reflex sensitivity are not signifi- 
cantly related to one another. (5) Reflex sensitivity 
correlates consistently with the ease with which the 
reflex may be conditioned.—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


3415. Diebschlag, E. Das Tier als Individualitit 
in der Grosshirnforschung. (The individuality of 
animals in cerebrum research.) S. B. Ges. naturw. 
Marburg, 1936, 71, 29.—Recent theories of localiza- 
tion and reflexes fail to consider the higher psychic 
processes. This invalidates Pavlov’s and Yerkes’ 
work. Animal experiments should not be performed 
under conditions which are unfamiliar and unspecific 
tothe animal. The cerebrum is primarily responsible 
for the relation of the animal to his environment. 
For example, a decerebrate fish does not react in the 
same manner as a normal fish to an obstacle which 
the latter constantly avoids, nor does it retain its 
normal initiative. In general, perceptive ability 
diminishes or disappears altogether.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3416. Guthrie, E. R. The psychology of human 
conflict. New York: Harper, 1938. Pp. ix + 408. 
$2.00.—One action tendency may be overcome by 
another in the nervous system (inhibition); if inhibi- 
tion fails, the opposition is transferred to the muscles 
(conflict). Conflict states may be chronic and of any 
intensity. All resolutions of conflict are adaptive by 
definition; the more completely adaptive are those 
in which the overflowing conflict energy (excitement) 
is diverted into the speech-thought system, leading 
to ideational solutions which can then be external- 
ized; the less adaptive are those in which the excite- 
ment activates non-speech systems and the resulting 
solutions are random. Both can be habituated by 
virtue of the principle that an action tends to be 
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elicited by stimuli which were previously functiona| 
while the action was being performed; they thus 
become personality habits, adjustive and mal. 
adjustive, the latter including the functional dis. 
orders. Modification of such habits may be effected 
by (1) alteration of the excitement level (by adding 
to or decreasing the intensity of stimulation or by 
simplification of tasks), and (2) reorganization of the 
associative sequence, i.e., associating stimuli with 
different responses (associative inhibition, “sub. 
limation,” or reconditioning). Bibliography.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3417. Hennig, R. Die Zahl der datierbaren 
Erinnerungen eines Menschenlebens. (The number 
of datable memories in a human life.) Z. Psychol., 
1937, 140, 330-356.—The author, now 63 years of 
age, discusses his unique power of accurately remem- 
bering (dating) a great number of events. The 
earliest datable occurrence is one at the age of three. 
The total number datable is over 5000. For the 
last 52 years one fourth of all the days have con- 
tained datable occurrences—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


3418. Hovland, C. I. Experimental studies in 
rote-learning theory. I. Reminiscence following 
learning by massed and by distributed practice. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 201-224.—In this experi- 
ment 32 subjects learned 16 lists of 12 nonsense 
syllables by massed and by distributed practice with 
and without a two-minute rest period between 
learning and relearning. Learning was by the serial 


anticipation method. During the rest pause between 
learning and testing and between successive trials 


during distributed practice, the subjects named 
colors. Reminiscence of the type obtained by Ward 
in his study of retention over short intervals of time 
(see XII: 3441) was verified and was found to be much 
more pronounced when the learning had been by 
massed practice than when it had been by distributed 
practice. Recall showed the effect less than did the 
number of trials required to go from seven syllables 
correct to mastery. Theories based upon (1) re- 
hearsal, (2) fatigue, (3) motivation, (4) persevera- 
tion, and (5) removal of inhibition are discussed and 
criticized. To the author the last-named theory 
most adequately explains the results obtained.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3419. Kanaiev, I. Physiology of the brain in 
twins. Character & Pers., 1938, 6, 177-187.—A pair 
of monozygotic twin girls, ten years of age, were used 
as subjects. The method was that of Pavlov as 
modified by Krasnogorsky. It is assumed that 
differences in conditioning in the two twins are due to 
differences in excitability of their nervous systems. 
Although the purpose of this article is merely to 
indicate the possibilities of the method, nevertheless 
the results of this study and others in progress 
indicate that a much larger relative role will have to 
be ascribed to environment than is allotted by 
modern geneticists. Several tables and figures are 
presented.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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3420. Knoll, W. Vom “toten Punkt.” (The 
plateau.) Umschau, 1937, 41, 727—-728.—The con- 
cept of a plateau originated in industry, and in the 
feld of sports indicates a condition which occurs 
after a certain length of time when some form of 
exercise is continued without rest. If the subject 
attempts to maintain the same level of achievement 
by excessive application of will power, the perform- 
ance may suffer even more and exhaustion may 
follow. This condition occurs once in the course of 
every training period and is not the same as fatigue, 
which comes later and can be overcome only by 
resting. When the plateau is reached, the body fails 
to maintain its metabolism. As a result, volition is 
affected and it is best to await the recovery period 
and to postpone the occurrence of the plateau 
through suitable training and energy-saving tech- 
niques.—J. Deussen (Haina). 


3421. Kuraisi, S. [On the reproduction of a 
simple thought-configuration by using the method 
of paired associates. | Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 
578-602.—The author intended in this study to 
explore the factors which determine the asymmetry 
of the rate of reproduction in a simple thought- 
configuration, as for example a pair of words by 
means of the method of paired associates. He found 
that though a pair of words really becomes a unity, 
it is such a thought-Gestalt that each member unites 
only phenomenally and independently. For the 


member of this Gestalt, its character as a constituent 
is only secondary, and it usually has a more or less 
peculiar nature which is connected with the much 


stronger system of a background. The process of 
reproduction of this Gestalt, therefore, is not the 
resonant relation that one member calls up the 
other, but it is a process under the control of the 
field of a background. No doubt some inner factors 
of the Gestalt as a figure work a little, but their 
effect is of little importance. Whenever one member 
of the unit is more systematized than the other, 
the latter is generally more easily reproduced. 
English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3422. Luh, C. W. A comparative approach toward 
the psychology of cognition. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 50, 445-451.—Because of their fundamental 
dependence upon a point of view conditioned by 
their use of occidental languages, psychologists’ 
studies of thinking have been almost exclusively in 
verbal terms. The present author suggests that 
these problems be approached by way of animal 
experiments; he also advises that further studies 
be carried out upon Chinese and other speakers of 
oriental languages, which are fundamentally different 
in their construction.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3423. Mazurkiewicz, J. [Mneme and the theory 
of the conditioned reflex.] Roczn. Psychjat., 1937, 
No. 29-30.—The classical theory of the reflex does 
not take enough account of the biological and 
psychological factors. The basic functional pro- 
perties of the nervous system are not simply con- 
ductivity, but memory and ability to change and 
improve. That is why all reflexes, both conditioned 
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and unconditioned, depend on the quality of the 
stimulus and not alone on its intensity. The un- 
conditioned reflexes have their center in the sub- 
cortical regions, the conditioned reflexes in the 
cortex.— M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


3424. McGeoch, J.A. All-or-none versus gradual 
elimination of homogeneous culs-de-sac. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 111-129.—The present study 
attempted to determine whether human S's in a 
Warden U-maze would eliminate blind alleys by an 
all-or-none method, or whether they would gradually 
eliminate them by entering a shorter distance on 
successive trials. The records for learning 3 mazes, 
each by 20 naive S’s, ‘“run’’ by pencil on a paper 
surface, were analyzed for retracings in culs-de-sac. 
The results show: (1) Complete entrances pre- 
dominate at every stage of learning, though they 
decrease slightly with practice. (2) The depth of 
entrance does not tend consistently to decrease. 
(3) The distance entered into a cul-de-sac on the 
last time it was entered is not significantly different 
from the average distance entered during the last 
quarter of the learning process. (4) Records of 
relearning after 7 days give no additional evidence of 
gradual elimination. (5) The degree of increase in 
the number of partial entrances is a function of the 
length of the alley. These results are analyzed 
theoretically and Peterson's and Hull's hypotheses 
discarded. It is suggested that the anticipatory 
symbolic cues which tend to induce withdrawal from 
culs-de-sac before the end is reached, but do not act 
systematically, are probably somesthetic.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3425. Molitor, A. Zur vergleichenden Psycho- 
biologie der akuleaten Hymenopteren auf experi- 
menteller Grundlage, mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Sphegiden. (The comparative psycho- 
biology of aculeate hymenopters on an experimental 
basis, with special emphasis on sphegids.) Biol. 
gen., 1937, 13, 294-333.—The mental plasticity of 
vespids is no greater than that of sphegids. The 
aculeate hymenopters modify their nest building 
behavior under the influence of previous observa- 
tions in such a way that only the metaphorical term 
“learning’’ can be applied to it. In general, the 
stimulation of sense organs in insects means little 
more than an incentive to react in a certain manner, 
and does not involve a subsequent ‘‘awareness”’ or 
“recognition.’’ When these stimuli lead to meaning- 
less or injurious reactions, their final effect is a 
mistake in the real sense of the word. The author 
rejects behaviorism and uses “‘gnostic’’ psychology 
as a working hypothesis—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3426. Mostler, G. Versuche zur Gedichtnis- 
leistung der einheimischen insektenfressenden 
Vigel. (Memory experiments with native insecti- 
vorous birds.) Z. maturw. Abt. (Ver.) disch. Ges., 
Posen, 1937, 91, 102—121.—The reluctance on the 
part of German songbirds to eating certain types of 
hymenopters and dipters is not instinctive, but 
acquired by young birds after a few experiences. 
The cause of this aversion was found to be the un- 
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pleasant taste of the contents of the posterior part of 
the body. The distasteful experience was remem- 
bered for from three to four months, and in one 
exceptional case for thirteen months. Powerful 
stimulation did not reduce the effect of the experi- 
ence, though it was occasionally interrupted by an 
isolated less unpleasant experience.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3427. Patrick, C. Scientific thought. J. Psychol., 
1938, 5, 55-83.—50 subjects who planned a scientific 
experiment for two or three weeks were compared 
with 50 others who planned the experiment at one 
sitting. The results revealed the three stages of 
creative thought: preparation, incubation, and 
illumination. The conditions did not permit the 
study of the fourth stage, verification.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 


3428. Paviova, A.M. [Materials on the problem 
of the effect of castration upon the conditioned reflex 
activity of a dog. ] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 
7, 781-793.—Castration had no effect upon the old 
conditioned reflexes of the dog and their differentia- 
tions. However, a new differential conditioned 
response to a tactile stimulus and a transformation 
of a metronome as a positive stimulus into a negative 
stimulus were difficult. The author believes that the 
castration weakened the dog's inhibitory process.— 
G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


3429. Petrova, M. K. [Changes in the tonus of 


the large cerebral hemispheres of castrated dogs 
during heightened alimentary excitability.] Trud. 
fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 133-178.—The effect 


of food-deprivation upon the retention of condi- 
tioned responses in 8 castrated dogs was studied. 
The food-deprivation consisted of (1) reducing the 
food rations to half of their normal amounts; (2) 
delaying feeding for 2-8 hours; and (3) total starva- 
tion for the day and testing the following day. The 
results, contrary to those on formation of néw condi- 
tioned responses, show that the food-deprivation 
produces a general lowering and disturbance of the 
normal conditioned-response activity. Both the 
excitatory and the inhibitory processes were affected. 
Conditioned responses to weak stimuli at times 
completely disappeared, and differentiation was as 
a rule obliterated, with the appearance of paradoxical 
and ultra-paradoxical phases. The effect of the delay 
of feeding was sometimes more deleterious than 
complete starvation. Individual differences among 
dogs were pronounced, and the author thinks that 
“the effect of food-deprivation upon conditioning 
may serve as an index of the nervous strength and 
type of dog.” —G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


3430. Petrova, M. K. [The dependence of the 
magnitudes of conditioned reflexes upon the quanti- 
ties of the reinforcing agents in castrated dogs of 
various types of nervous systems.] TJrud. fziol. 
Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 179-229.—The general thesis 
that the magnitudes of the conditioned salivations 
increase when the quantities of the unconditioned 
stimuli, the feedings, increase was on the whole 
confirmed by experiment on 8 castrated dogs. With 
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a four-fold increase in feeding the conditioned 
salivation aroused by strong conditioned stimuli, 
specifically combined with the increased feeding, 
rose considerably, but the rise lasted only a few days. 
to be followed by a subnormal fall and a return to 
normal proportions upon normal feedings. With 
weak conditioned stimuli and increased feedings the 
magnitudes of the conditioned salivations fluctuated 
and were wave-like in form, but similarly returned 
to normal upon normal feeding. In an old weakened 
dog increased feedings were of little effect, often 
causing the animal to fall asleep. In all dogs the 
increases in conditioned salivation to the conditioned 
stimuli specifically combined with the increased 
feedings were accompanied by decreases to other 
conditioned stimuli.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia), 


3431. Petrova, M. K. [The formation of condi- 
tioned neural connections in a castrated puppy. | 
Trud. fisiol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 231-257.—The 
puppy was castrated at the age of 3 months, but due 
to disease experimental training of conditioned 
responses was not begun till a year after the castra- 
tion. The puppy was of an unusually “savage” 
type, requiring 5 months to become accustomed to 
hand feeding. It succumbed to experimental 
neurosis after the formation of 7 simple conditioned 
responses and a differentiation of a metronome of 
60 beats per minute from one with 200 beats per 
minute. When inhibitory and excitatory processes 
were made to collide with each other, the administra- 
tion of 1.5 gm. of sodium bromide only made the 
condition worse. This was followed by an adminis- 
tration of 0.25 gm. but even this lessened dose was 
injurious. Good results were obtained with doses of 
0.01 and even better with 0.001 gm. per day. The 
bromide not only cured the puppy of the neurosis 
but caused the disappearance of the passive-defen- 
sive responses which characterized the animal before 
the neurotic clash.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


3432. Petrova, M. K. ([Overstraining the in- 
hibitory process in castrated dogs of various types of 
nervous systems. ] Trad. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 
7, 259-295.—The inhibitory processes of 7 castrated 
dogs were overstrained by lengthening the intervals 
between the action of the conditioned and the un- 
conditioned stimuli from 30 seconds to 5 minutes. 
As a result only 2 dogs manifested recurrent “in- 
hibition of inhibition’ and consequent disturbances 
of differential conditioning throughout the experi- 
ment. One dog exhibited this phenomenon in only 
a part of the experiment, while the remaining 4 dogs 
did not show it at all. The absence of “inhibition of 
inhibition of delay” in the 4 dogs is ascribed to the 
fact that they often fell asleep during the delay, and 
the sleep restored their functional equilibrium. Still, 
the author declares, this finding is contrary to those 
usually obtained in the laboratory—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


3433. Petrova, M.K. [The effect of the duration 
of the intervals between the conditioned stimuli 
upon the magnitudes of conditioned reflexes in 
weak inhibitable and in strong excitable castrated 
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dogs.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 297-329. 
—Lengthening the intervals between conditioned 
stimuli of successive trials from 4 and 5 to 8, 12, and 
15 minutes had an effect upon the conditioned re- 
flexes of castrated dogs different from that upon 
normal dogs. In normal dogs such lengthening 
caused an increase of the conditioned responses, 
while in castrated dogs it induced experimental 
hypnosis and sleep and subsequent decrement of the 
responses. Shortening the intervals to two minutes 
produced, on the other hand, an increase in the 
magnitudes of the conditioned responses in the 
castrated dogs. The peculiarity of the castrated 
dogs manifested itself both in two weak inhibitable 
dogs and in one strong excitable dog. In the strong 
excitable castrated dog lengthening of the intervals 
from 5 to 15 minutes produced also restlessness and 
a paradoxical phase of conditioning—strong stimuli 
producing weak responses and weak stimuli strong 
responses. The restlessness, however, disappeared 
when the normal five-minute intervals were re- 


instated.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


3434. Petrova, M. K. [The transformation of 
antagonistic conditioned stimuli (metronomes of 
different beats) in castrated dogs of Jiffering types 
of nervous systems. (Pathological inertness of the 
excitatory process.) ] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1937, 7, 379-455.—An attempt was made to trans- 
form, in one normal and four castrated dogs, positive 
conditioned stimuli (beats of metronomes) into 
negative, and their corresponding negative differ- 
ential conditioned stimuli into positive stimuli. 
The task proved too difficult in most cases, resulting 
in pathological inertness (general lowering of ex- 
citability) and in the appearance of specific morbid 
cortical regions (absence of sensitivity to specific 
stimuli used). The general pathological inertness 
was characteristic of the normal dog and of the 
stronger types of castrated dogs, while the specific 
morbidity was more common in the weaker castrated 
dogs. ‘This experiment and studies with adminis- 
tration of bromides indicate that the inhibitory 
process is much weakened in castrated dogs.”— 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


3435. Petrova, M. K. [The ultra-paradoxical 
phase in conditioning and its mechanism.] T7rud. 
fziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 535-590.—The ultra- 
paradoxical phase of conditioning is that in which 
positive stimuli spontaneously come to produce 
negative responses and negative stimuli to produce 
positive responses. In this experiment it was studied 
in a dog of a labile type. This dog formed six 
conditioned responses to visual and auditory stimuli 
readily, after two to three combinations, but had 
difficulty with the formation of a CR toa metronome, 
which seemed to inhibit the animal. When a differ- 
ential CR was attempted with the metronome, the 
animal began manifesting the ultra-paradoxical 
phase after the sixth trial. The phenomenon is 
ascribed to the morbidity of some cortical region, 
combined with the general lability of the excitatory 
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and inhibitory processes and positive induction from 
the morbid region.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


3436. Pikler, J. Uber Umkehrung der Licht- und 
Schattenverteilung durch die Vorstellung des Sehen- 
den, dass er sich umkehrt. (Reversal of light and 
shadow when the subject imagines himself reversed.) 
Z. Psychol., 1936, 139, 371-372.—The author reports 
an instance in which he observed a reversal of light 
and shadow (as cast by wall boards) when he 
imagined himself turned around.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


3437. Schmeing, K. LEidetische Studien zum 
Problem des _“zweiten Gesichts.” (Eidetic studies 
on the problem of “second sight.”) 2Z. Psychol., 
1936, 139, 212-280.—The author presents an ex- 
tended discussion of the relationship of eidetic 
imagery to foresight, particularly to such foresight 
as is of hallucinatory vividness in character, citing 
experimental material and case histories. Reference 
is made to typological findings—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


3438. Sharp, D. L. Group and individual profiles 
in the association-motor test. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child 
Welf., 1938, 15, No. 1, 97-171.—The purpose of the 
investigation was to evaluate by statistical methods 
the association-motor technique as a diagnostic 
device for both groups and individuals. Special 
stimulus words for each of the following areas of 
conflict were used: family, social, religion, health, 
and intellect. 50 university freshmen girls and 48 
high school freshmen and sophomore girls were 
tested. Experiments with scholastic failures and 
stutterers were also undertaken. With respect to 
the hypothesis of specificity versus that of generality 
no unequivocal stand could be taken on the basis of 
results obtained in these experiments. Statistically 
significant differences in amount of disturbance were 
found between university and high school groups. 
The concentration of disturbance seemed to be 
distinctly less at the younger age level, although 
here too certain categories were significantly different 
from others. Validating experiments tended to 
support the view that significant differences could 
be found in the expected areas. The statistical ap- 
proach seems to offer the greatest promise of achiev- 
ing diagnostic value by this type of procedure.—B. 
Wellman (lowa). 


3439. Skinner, B. F., & Heron, W. T. Effects of 
caffeine and benzedrine upon conditioning and 
extinction. Psychol. Rec., 1937, 1, 340-346.— 
Following a suggestion of Pavlov that caffeine tends 
to destroy inhibition, thus delaying extinction, the 
authors experimentally examined the effects of 
caffeine and benzedrine upon the rate of elicitation of 
a conditioned reflex when the response was rein- 
forced periodically and when it was elicited without 
reinforcement. 12 male white rats approximately 
120 days old were used as subjects. Without the use 
of the concept of inhibition to interpret the results 
it was found that ‘‘when a conditioned response in a 
rat is reinforced periodically every four minutes, 
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caffeine will increase the mean rate of responding to 
a considerable extent. After several days of extinc- 
tion, caffeine and benzedrine will restore the rate of 
responding to that which obtained before extinction 
began.’’—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3440. Thurstone, L. L. Shifty and mathematical 
components: a critique of Anastasi’s monograph 
on the influence of specific experience upon mental 
organization. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 35, 223-236.— 
Examination of the logic of factor analysis with 
special reference to Anastasi’s monograph (The 
influence of specific experience upon mental organiza- 
tion, Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 18, 245-356). 
Factor analysis of a set of tests yields a description 
of each test in terms of the several factors involved 
in it and also an appraisal of each individual subject 
in terms of the isolated abilities or factors, which may 
be native or environmental in origin or both. 
Anastasi'’s study is part of a broader, significant 
psychological problem—to determine whether the 
factorial composition of a test remains constant 
under different conditions, how it may change with 
age, or with subjects differing in education and 
social experience. Since the mental test battery of 
5 tests, which could yield at best only 2 common 
factors, was diversified, Anastasi started with an 
indeterminate test battery which has no psycho- 
logically unique solution. The principal-axes solu- 
tion used by Anastasi gives psychologically mean- 
ingless results, even if the original test battery is 
determinate. Since her subjects may have used 
different abilities on two occasions, 13 days apart, 
Anastasi has not demonstrated change in mental 
abilities. Factors should be regarded as somewhat 
stable (not necessarily immutably fixed) psycho- 
logical entities rather than shifting, mathematical 
components.— R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3441. Ward, L. B. Reminiscence and rote 
learning. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 49, No. 4. Pp. 
64.—The purpose of this study was to “explore 
systematically the relation between amount of 
retention and the passage of short intervals of time.” 
The material consisted of 26 lists of 12 nonsense 
syllables each. 30 subjects repeated these lists to 
various degrees of learning, and after various in- 
tervals of no practice retention was tested by both 
the recall and relearning methods. The results 
showed “to a marked degree the phenomenon of 


reminiscence, there being an actual increase in. 


retention during the shorter rest periods studied. 
. . « The relationship between degree of learning 
and amount of retention was shown to be a complex 
one, depending in part upon the measure of retention 
used. . . . Typical serial position differences in 
difficulty of learning were found, the point of maxi- 
mum difficulty falling at or near the 8th syllable." 
Reminiscence was likewise found to be much greater 
near the center than toward the end of the series. 
“It was concluded that at present the best explana- 
tion of the type of reminiscence found in this study 
is in terms of the rapid dying out of inhibitory 
tendencies built up during learning, with the correct 
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responses thereby becoming more free to function.” 
— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

3442. Williams, H. M. Time characteristics ip 
the word-association test. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child 
Welf., 1937, 13, No. 4, 51-60.—If a large number of 
stimulus words such as the Kent-Rosanoff list js 
given a subject, there results a series of time values 
for the responses. The distribution of times for 
responses of 50 normal and 50 delinquent adolescents 
was plotted. The curves were found not to be nor- 
mal, dichotomous or bimodal. Association time 
did not vary normally when interpreted as velocity 
alone, and the condition did not fit a simple law of 
proportionate increase. If the process which de- 
mands time is interpreted psychologically as emo- 
tional tension, it is present in all reactions and 
becomes increasingly great in more than linear 
fashion with lengthened time.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

3443. Zener, K. The significance of behavior 
accompanying conditioned salivary secretion for 
theories of the conditioned response. Amer. J, 
Psychol., 1937, 50, 384—403.—A salivary conditioning 
experiment with dogs is described. Not only was the 
conventional conditioned response studied, but also 
the general overt behavior of the animal during the 
training and testing periods. ‘‘The constant occur- 
rence of biologically significant co-variation of the 
secretory and overt components of behavior is consid- 
ered incompatible with a response element theory of 
conditioning such as that of Pavlov. The lack of 
identity in effector terms of conditioned and un- 
conditioned behavior even in the training situation, 


but especially when the situation is varied, is con- 
sidered to be incompatible with all stimulus substi- 


tute theories of conditioning . . . salivation reveals 
itself as a dependent component within a complex, 
widespread, organized, goal-directed behavioral act, 
which varies adaptively with changes in the 
experimental situation. . . . It is felt that the data 
here presented require a more complex conception 
of the structural change produced by conditioning. 
A sign-urge conception is outlined in which both 
reorganization of a perceptual system and its relation 
to an urge or tension system are essential features.”’ 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 3425, 3480, 3535, 3567, 3569, 
3570, 3573, 3760, 3763. 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


3444. Allport, G. W. The functional autonomy 
of motives. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 141-156.— 
The author is interested in mind as a finite and 
concrete datum, not as a generalized abstraction. 
Particularly in the study of motivation is this point 
of view useful. Typically even those psychologists 
who are dynamicists (e.g., McDougall, Freud) are 
interested in mind-in-general rather than in mind-in- 
particular. Another type of dynamic psychology 
(the one held by the present author) regards adult 
motives as infinitely varied, self-sustaining con- 
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temporary systems, growing out of antecedent 
systems but independent of them, i.e., earlier pur- 
poses lead to later ones but are themselves outgrown 
and abandoned. Evidence of various kinds is 
presented in justification of this point of view, and 
then possible criticisms are answered. The author 
feels that this theory of motivation accounts as no 
other can for the concrete impulses that lie at the 
root of individual behavior.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3445. Bamarck, J. E. The effect of benzedrine 
sulfate (benzyl methyl carbinamine) upon the report 
of boredom and other factors. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 
125-133.—The effects of 10 mg. of benzedrine were 
compared with the effects of a blank pill in 36 
subjects. The benzedrine retarded (1) a drop in the 
rate of addition; (2) the reported development of 
boredom, strain, irritation, fatigue, and inattentive- 
ness. When administered in the evening the 
benzedrine caused insomnia in 13 out of 36 subjects. 
The writer concludes that “boredom is caused 
principally by a physiological reversion to the sleep 
level due to inadequate motivation, and that 
benzedrine under the conditions studied affects the 
inclination to do continuous repetitive work rather 
than the ability.."—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


3446. Benoit, J. Facteurs externes et internes de 
activité sexuelle. II. Etude du mécanisme de la 
stimulation par la lumiére de l’activité testiculaire 
chez le canard domestique. Réle de l’hypophyse. 
(External and internal factors in sexual activity. 
II. Study of the mechanism of stimulation of 
testicular activity by light in the domestic duck. 
The role of the hypophysis.) Bull. biol., 1937, 71, 
394-437.—Continuing his research on the sexual 
cycle in the domestic duck, the author studied the 
influence of an external factor, artificial light, and of 
an internal factor, the hypophyseal gland, on 15 
subjects from 5 to 7 months old, after a prehy- 
pophysectomy. He found the prehypophysis to be 
an intermediary organ which was indispensable for 
the administration of artificial light. Illumination 
strongly affected the gonad-stimulating action of the 
prehypophysis, this effect being a function of age. 
The eyeball and the optic nerve seemed to have no 
part in this stimulation, but further verification 
should be made on this point. To summarize the 
findings, the seasonal cycle of the duck seems to be 
governed by a complex mechanism: (1) the external 
factor of light, and (2) several internal factors which 
depend on hypophyseal activity. Numerous plates 
one an extensive bibliography.—G. Goldmann (Sor- 
ponne). 


3447. Bonnardel, R., & Goudchaux, S. Contribu- 
tion a l’étude de l’excitabilité des tissus lents. Lois 
d’excitation électrique des muscles de sangsue au 
moyen de décharges de condensateurs et d’ondes 
rectangulaires. (Contribution to the study of 
excitability of slow tissues. Laws of electric excita- 
tion of muscles of the leech through discharges of 
condensers and rectangular waves.) Arch. int. 
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Physiol., 1935, 41, 201-221.—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 
11020). 


3448. Brown, C. H. Emotional reactions before 
examinations: II. Results of a questionnaire. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 5, 11-26.—The questionnaire, in- 
cluding a blank page on which students were to 
write in their own words their reactions to examina- 
tions, was given to 505 students at the University 
of Chicago and Iowa State College. 58 questions 
correlated .25 or better with the total score. Seniors 
at a school employing the final comprehensive 
system get most excited before examinations. From 
the students’ own words it was learned that the 
degree of excitement is dependent on how well the 
student thinks he knows the material; the peak of 
the emotional excitement occurs just before the 
papers are passed out. The examination emotion 
does not usually interfere with the students’ per- 
formance, except possibly in the first five minutes, 
and in the last few minutes when many are disturbed 
by unfinished questions.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3449. Brown, C.H., & Van Gelder, D. Emotional 
reactions before examinations: I. Physiological 
changes. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 1-9.—A study of the 
physiological changes present in students emotionally 
aroused before difficult examinations showed in- 
creased systolic blood pressure, pulse and respiratory 
rates, and blood sugar; some students show glyco- 
suria. The degree of the above changes is dependent 
on the difficulty and length of the examination and 
on the individual. There is no change in erythrocyte 
or leucocyte count or diastolic blood pressure before 
or after an examination as compared with normal 
readings.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3450. Bujas, R. Zur Kliarung einer Tatsachen- 
frage im Gebiete des psychogalvanischen Phino- 
mens. (The clarification of a factual question in the 
psychogalvanic field.) Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 
362-—368.—The author reports that a psychogalvanic 
response follows P and U stimulus words. The 
swing of the needle is in one direction for P experi- 
ences, in the opposite direction for U. The result 
has been checked repeatedly, though unfortunately 
not by any other laboratory. S is presented with a 
stimulus word, and is instructed then to think deeply 
of its significance. After the reaction of the gal- 
vanometer has been recorded, S gives an introspec- 
tive report; from these reports the affective tone of 
the stimulus word is readily determinable. Since 
the technical problems involved are not difficult, 
the procedure is recommended for studying affective 
experiences, although not all individuals are suitable 
subjects. The technique is also usable with animals. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3451. Carter, J. W. An experimental study of 
psychological stimulus-response. Psychol. Rec., 
1938, 2, 36-87.—The confusion and discontent on the 
part of several writers concerning the nature and 
function of the stimulus-response conception in 
experimental psychology prompted this experimental 
approach, where the material consisted of geometric 
figures capable of variation and where measurements 
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of reaction time and a three-category type of re- 
sponse were considered. Study of the results in the 
light of several current conceptions of psychological 
stimulus-response revealed that ‘“‘the organismic or 
interactional viewpoint appears to offer the most 
satisfactory descriptive stimulus-response technique”’ 
where “the stimulus is thought of as the stimulating 
function or value an object has for the interacting 
individual, while the response is held to be the 
coordinated adjustmental function the individual 
makes to the stimulus-function.”” By this inter- 
pretation, oversimplification is avoided, as is an 
emphasis on neurophysiological explanations with 
mentalistic implications.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Sim- 
mons). 


3452. Cate, J. ten, Stommel, J. A., & Walter, W. 
G. Fitigelrefiexe bei Riickenmarkstauben. (Wing 
reflexes in spinal pigeons.) Arch. néerl. Physiol., 
1937, 22, 332-340.—In spinal pigeons, mechanical 
stimulation of the skin of the wings and also of 
neighboring parts of the body calls out synchronized 
movements of the two wings. The same movements 
can be elicited by faradic stimulation of the afferent 
nerves of the brachial plexus or by pressure on the 
under surface of the wings. Pressure on the under 
wing surfaces arouses tonic contractions of both 
wings, which often pass over into synchronized 
rhythmic wing movements. This tonic contraction, 
by which the horizontal position of the wings is 
maintained, appears to play an important part in the 
hovering of these birds. The spinal segment which 
innervates the wings appears to be extremely 


dominant reflexively, differing in this respect from 
the lumbosacral segment which innervates the legs.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


3453. Conte, G. Continuazione alla “dottrina 


costituzionale della motilita.”” (Continuation of the 
“constitutional doctrine of motility.’") Policlinica, 
1936, No. 13, 588-595.—The relationship of the 
motor theory to the laws of morphology is one of 
compensation. Motor variations are determined 
by a continued peculiar emotional condition which 
can be identified in suggestion or autosuggestion and 
which is due to a periodic disturbance arising from 
the disease and the effects of the enforced regime. 
This disturbance is a form of stimulation which may 
be evidenced in various behavior patterns in such a 
way as to make possible a clear distinction between 
different types.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


3454. Covaciu-Ulmeanu, —. [Influence of physi-’ 


cal training on the duration of vestibular nystagmus. | 
Bul. Soc. Med. Educ. fis., 1935, 4, 2-23.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3455. Dreszer, R. [Excessive psychological ten- 
sion. ] Rocsn. Psychjat., 1937, No. 29-36.—In cases 
of hyperactivity of the psychical tonus some can 
be localized in the cerebral cortex and some in sub- 
cortical regions. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
localize the affective life of the individual entirely in 
the subcortical regions. Complex affectivity de- 
pends upon affective memory involving the higher 
centers.— M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 
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3456. Essen, J. v. Time and reaction. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 50, 414-428.—The present study jis 
concerned with the effect the manner of stimulus 
presentation has on reaction time. With both audi- 
tory and visual stimuli, reaction times are greatest 
when the stimulus comes and remains, shortest when 
it merely passes. A response causing the stimulus 
to disappear is much shorter than a response causing 
it toremain. The reaction time is shorter for visual 
stimuli when the stimulus is relatively distant from 
S, rather than near to him. A series of reactions by 
one S under the same conditions will not form a 
normal distribution curve, but rather a curve having a 
major high point in the middle and a smaller supple- 
mentary peak on each side. This suggests that 
the reactor fluctuates between three different modes 
of sensorimotor sets. If time were measured by 
reaction, rather than the reverse, the reaction graph 
should be drawn on a geometric rather than an 
arithmetic base-line.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3457. Finner, P. F. The interrelation of motor 
abilities. Proc. Fla. Acad. Sci., 1937, 1, 149.— 
Abstract.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3458. Fuchs, W. Theorie und Therapie des 
Sterbens. (Theory and therapy of dying.) Psy- 
chiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1937, 39, 546.—A report of the 
“‘last’’ experiences and emotions of a man who 
appeared to have died five times during his life (due 
to traumatic causes, heart failure (twice), poisoning, 
and suffocation), but in each case was revived at the 
last moment. It appears that the final stage of the 
experience of dying in each case constituted a brief, 
profound and serene feeling of subjective triumph, 
of victory over the world. Physicians should at- 
tempt to keep their patients completely undisturbed 
by weeping relatives and other distractions during 
these final moments.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3459. Gelhorn, E. The integrated action of the 
organism exemplified by studies on anoxemia. 
Sigma Xi Quart., 1937, 25, 156-165.—Under the 
influence of breathing an oxygen-deficient gas mix- 
ture “psychic” processes are modified in the same 
way as other physiological cortical processes, but 
the addition of 3% carbon dioxide restores both 
psychic and physiological functions to normal. 
Thus psychic and physiological processes are shown 
to depend on and be modified by the same funda- 
mental physiological factors, psychic factors in- 
volving different degrees of nervous integration. 
Continuation of this line of investigation will help 
to make physiology indispensable to the understand- 
ing of the problems of psychiatry. The second part 
of the paper is an analysis of the effect of carbon 
dioxide on anoxemia.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 


3460. Gergé, A. Physio e Analyse des 
Willens. (Physiological analysis of the will.) Mag. 
psychol. Szle, 1936, 9, 116-117.—Considering the 
nervous system as divided into three divisions, the 
centripetal-sensory, the central-elaborative, and the 
centrifugal-effector, the author discusses the physi- 
ological basis of reflexes, instinct, will, sensation, 
imagination, thought, etc. Intellectual strivings 
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depend on dynamic cortical constellations. The ego 
is a central energy apparatus dependent upon the 
excito-organic-kinesthetic impulses brought into 
relationship with the higher cortical vasomotor 
centers. The sum of all momentary physiological 
cortical excitations held together by the ego con- 
stitutes consciousness.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3461. Gerhard, K. E. Kleine Beitrige zur Vesti- 
bularispriifung. (Minor contributions to vestibular 
testing.) Wirzburg: Memminger, 1936. Pp. 32.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3462. Huntington, E. Season of birth and mental 
stability. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, 
No. 2, 116-124.—Season of birth is a major factor 
in human affairs. Man ‘‘inherits a type of climatic 
response which causes him to have a wel. defined 
annual rhythm of reproduction. The children born 
at the height of this rhythm are more numerous than 
at other times, except where cultural conditions such 
as seasonal migrations intervene. They tend toward 
equality in the numbers of the sexes; they suffer 
less than the usual rate of infant mortality; if they 
survive infancy, they live to an unusual age; and 
they include among their number an unusual number 
of persons who distinguish themselves. All these 
conditions are positive evidences of vigor and of good 
adjustment to environment. Negative evidence 
which points in the same direction is found in the 
relative scarcity of malformed and feeble-minded 
infants, as well as in an excessive number of births of 
people who ultimately become criminals, suffer 
from insanity, or are attacked by tuberculosis.” 
Although the annual approach of the breeding season 
is accompanied by a high tide of crime and of 
insanity, benefits derived from the healthful stimulus 
of the reproductive cycle far outweigh its dangers. 
“A knowledge of what these dangers are is the first 
step toward correcting them.”—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3463. Iritani, C. [Some instincts of spiders. } 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 603-607.—The author 
described in detail the different behavior of four 
spiders when a piece of a bamboo leaf, a dead moth, 
or a living fly was placed on their cobwebs. When- 
ever something appeared on them, the spiders re- 
traced a little and carefully examined whether the 
object was reactive or not by swinging the webs. 
When they saw, by finding some reactions, that it 
was eatable, they would immediately bind their 
prey; otherwise they would drop it at once by cutting 
off some of the webs. English summary.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 


3464. Jones, H. E. Reaction-time and motor 
development. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 181-194. 
—“Serial measurements of reaction-time to sound 
were taken for a normal sample of pupils in grades 
6 to 10. . . . No systematic differences were found 
between the right and left hands in reaction-time. 
.. . Consistently longer reaction-times were ob- 
tained when the spring tension in S’s key was 
increased. .. . In a study of reliability and con- 
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stancy, odd-even correlations for 15 trials (with 
Spearman-Brown correction) ranged from .83—.90; 
right-left correlations from .80-.86; retest correla- 
tions after a year's interval from .60-.72, and after 
three years’ interval from .55-.57. In an analysis 
of age differences . . . marked age gains were shown 
from 4.5 years through the preadolescent period, 
with a slowing rate of improvement in early ado- 
lescence and only slight gains after 12.5 yr 

analysis of sex differences showed a slight tendency 
for the males to be superior; this is more marked for 
the left than for the right hand, and more marked in 
earlier than in later years of adolescence.’’—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3465. Kehrer, F. Die Kuppelungen von Pupil- 
lenstérungen mit Aufhebung der Sehnenrefliexe. 
(The relation of pupillary deficiencies to disturbances 
of tendon reflexes.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1937. Pp. 
59. RM 4.60.—Pupillotonia is usually connected 
with areflexia, but the latter is sometimes also 
connected with reflex and absolute pupillary rigidity. 
In this respect we may speak of a variety of com- 
binations of pupillary syndromes with other neuro- 
logical symptoms or syndromes, caused by a variety 
of encephalotropic noxiae (especially hereditary), 
These show a unitary characteristic in that they 
resemble syphilogenous tabes and may be called 
pseudo-tabes. Adie’s syndrome is a subdivision of 
this group and may be designated pupillotonic 
pseudo-tabes. Rather than considering this partic- 
ular variety as typical, all different combinations 
should be taken into account. This would increase 
the accuracy of research from the symptomatic and 
etiological aspects.— F. Kehrer (Miinster). 


3466. Krueger, F. Gefiihlsartiges im tierischen 
Verhalten. (Propensities in animal behavior.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 97-128.—The primacy of the 
psychophysical unity holds true for animal as well as 
for human behavior, and occurs on all levels and in 
all types of living organisms. Primitive animals 
show even more decisively than more civilized 
species that the totality of mental events precedes 
all individual qualities. In other words, feelings and 
propensities not only manifest themselves in all types 
of experience, but precede the latter genetically.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3467. Leblond, C. P. Extra-hormonal factors in 
maternal behavior. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1938, 38, 66-70.— Retrieving of young by adult mice 
was observed in 5-minute test periods. The normal 
group consisted of virgin females, females during 
and after lactation, and males under 120 days of age. 
The experimental group was made up of castrated 
males, males grafted with ovaries, or males injected 
with oestrin from birth on. It was shown that the 
mere presence of young in the cage for a period of 
time was sufficient to bring about maternal behavior 
in all the animals, even those which had undergone 
hypophysectomy. This suggests the determining 
role of nervous mechanisms. Hormonal factors may 
be important just before or during the first lactation 
period.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 
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3468. McNemar, Q. Special review: Newman, 
Freeman, and Holzinger’s Twins: a study of heredity 
and environment. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 237-249. 
—The sampling of fraternal twin pairs was very 
likely selected due to physical and mental resem- 
blance. It is not clear whether or not physical 
measurements were utilized in diagnosing monozy- 
gosity. When finger ridges, definitely related to 
finger prints, which played a large part in diagnosis, 
are excluded, the conclusion of greater inheritance of 
physical than of mental traits is unjustified. Evi- 
dence that fraternal twins grow less alike in mental 
traits with age and that physical characteristics are 
less affected by environment than intelligence is 
equivocal. Familiarity of raters with cases and 
measurements and the small number of cases vitiate 
any conclusions from the correlations between trait 
differences for 19 pairs of individuals reared apart 
and rated intra-pair differences in environment. 
Correlations have not been adjusted for age and 
differences in trait variance.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3469. Miiller, L.R. Uber das Einschlafen, tiber 
den Schlaf und iiber das Aufwachen. (Going to 
sleep, sleeping and awakening.) Minch. med. 
Wschr., 1937, 84, 681-686.—A distinction must be 
made between localized feelings of fatigue (muscles, 
joints) and the conscious or unconscious subjective 
experience of fatigue. Consciousness consists of 
being awake and mental self-observation. Both 
disappear during sleep. Economo’s assumption of a 


special center to stimulate sleep cannot explain the 


neurological process of sleep adequately. Perhaps a 
conditioned reflex underlies this process. The 
origin of sleep seems to depend on secretions of the 
ependymal cells of the third ventricle and the local 
ganglia, as well as of the cubic cells. A further 
distinction should be made between sleep of the 
brain (soldiers on a prolonged march) and sleep of 
the body. The transfer of the cations calcium and 
potassium between blood plasma and neuromuscular 
organs plays a part in the change from the sleeping 
to the waking state, as do other electrolytic modi- 
fications and ionic changes.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3470. Miiller-Welt, E. Uber den Babinski’schen 
Reflex. (The Babinski reflex.) Quakenbriick: 
Trute, 1937. Pp. 18.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3471. Myers, C. S. Conceptions of mental 
fatigue. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 296-306.— 
The author analyzes the relation between feelings of 
fatigue and of boredom, and between fatigue and 
affective processes; he discusses cerebral fatigue, 
habitual acts and fatigue, and fatigue of nerve 
fibers and cells. The analysis makes it clear that the 
concept of mental fatigue demands different con- 
ceptions for its complete description. Feelings of 
fatigue and other affective processes appear to be 
protective, by preventing excessive use of volitional 
activity. The relation between ordinary mental 
fatigue and such psychopathic states as psych- 
asthenia is felt to be so close that no definite dividing 
line can be determined. Eventually the description 
of mental fatigue must be in neurological terms, but 
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at present all we can say about it is in terms of 
subjective feelings and objective behavior.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3472. Nachmansohn, M. Essai de délimitation 
et de définition du concept de l’instinct. (A delimi- 
tation and definition of the concept of instinct.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 40, No. 1. 
—After a discussion and criticism of previous def- 
initions of instinct, the author proposes the following 
delimitation: instinct begins in the zoological scale 
at the first appearance of a nervous system suscep- 
tible to conditioning by pre-established reflexes, 
and it ceases when choice and consciousness appear in 
the behavior of living beings. Thus delimited, 
instinct would be, in the functional sense, a chain of 
pre-established reflexes; in the biogenetic sense, a 
flowering of hereditary psychophysical constitu- 
tional traits; and in the “‘vitalistic’’ sense, a guardian 
of the “vital plan’’ of an animal with respect to its 
genotype. Instinct should never be considered as 
rigid or automatic, as it possesses a certain degree of 
lability —M. Hareven (Geneva). 

3473. Oehlers, F. Der Stand der Forschungen 
tiber die Chromosomen als Trager der Erbanlagen. 
(The state of research on chromosomes as carriers 
of hereditary traits.) Naturwissenschaften, 1937, 
145.—To the alteration in the structure of chromo- 
somes which is produced artificially by X-rays 
correspond certain genetic variations which in some 
cases may be accurately predicted from the visible 
defects of the chromosomes. Important cytological 
bases have been found for the “crossing over’ 
phenomenon. It appears that the chromosome 
theory of heredity is most firmly founded.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3474. Osborn, C. M. The role of the melano- 
phore-dispersing hormone of the pituitary in the 
color changes of the catfish. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1938, 24, 121-125.—Experiments upon 
Ameiurus nebulosus “indicate that the pituitary 

. secretes a melanophore-dispersing agent which 
is the most important single darkening factor in 
its chromatic system. Tests show that functional 
amounts of the dispersing material remain in the 
circulation of the catfish until about 70 hours after 
hypophysectomy (at 12° C.). Hypophysectomy 
does not annihilate color change but limits the range 
of shades which the animal may assume. A normal 
catfish may white-adapt (with melanophore diameter 
45u to 50u) or may black-adapt (with melanophores 
dispersed to 125u to 130u). A blinded fish becomes 
coal black (melanophore diameter 130y to 140y) 
on any illuminated background. When the pitui- 
tary’s dispersing substance is absent from the 
circulation, blinding or black background (strongest 
dispersing stimuli) are incapable of dispersing the 
melanophores to a diameter greater than 70p to 
75y.""—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

3475. Peters, H. Experimentelle Untersuchung 
tiber die Brutpflege von Haplochromis multicolor. 
(An experimental study of maternal behavior in 
Haplochromis multicolor.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 
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201-218.—The behavior of the young fish at night 
and in the face of danger, characterized by a return 
to the safety of their mother’s mouth, appears to be 
innate and is stimulated by her gestures. The same 
results were obtained with a model of the approxi- 
mate size and shape of an adult fish, and possessing 
eyes and a mouth which could be snapped open and 
shut. Young fish, hatched in isolation, who had 
never seen an adult fish, reacted more strongly as the 
model resembled the adult fish more closely. How- 
ever, reactions to blue and violet were more vigorous 
than to the greenish hue of the normal mother fish.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3476. Pugliese, A. L’influence della volonta sulle 
attivita fisiologiche. (The influence of the will on 
physiological activities.) Biochim. Terap. sper., 
1936, No. 6, 217-224.—L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


3477. Reinthl, F. Die Vererbung der geistigen 
Begabung. (The inheritance of mental ability.) 
Munich: Lehmann, 1937. Pp. 280. RM 7.20.— 
A critical review of the most significant biological, 
medical, and psychological studies of the inheritance 
of mental characteristics, with special emphasis on 
studies of twins. The principal conclusions are: (1) 
Mental characteristics depend no less than physical 
traits on heredity. Degree and type of intelligence 
and special abilities are determined by heredity. 
(2) Character traits are determined by a variety 
of hereditary traits which cannot be reduced to a 
few basic characteristics. (3) Heredity accounts 
for the differences between the sexes, classes, races, 
and types. Research must determine the hereditary 
elements in mental structures. These hereditary 
factors are capacities containing greater or lesser 
latitude of development through environment and 
education. Bibliography.—F. Reinéhl (Stuttgart). 


3478. Rigol,H. Uber den reno-visceralen Reflex. 
(The reno-visceral reflex.) Essen-Margarethenhdhe: 
Kauermann, 1937. Pp. 46—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3479. Roman-Goldzieher, C. A _ balkezesség. 
(Left-handedness.) Budapest: 1938. Pp. 62.— 
Laterality is characteristic of every organism. Data 
are given on the incidence of left-handedness in the 
general population, among twins, and among 
abnormal subjects; it seems to be more frequent 
than recently reported. Modern methods of study- 
ing it are explained, including the device of the author 
for discovering latent left-handedness. This method 
showed that in 116 identical twin pairs 73% differed 
in handedness. Ambidexterity was not found at all. 
Handedness is genetically determined. Interde- 
pendence between handedness, eyedness, footedness 
and brain organization; association with reversal 
tendencies running through mental and psychic 
faculties; intercorrelation of handedness, intellectual 
and temperamental disabilities, speech defects, and 
physical disturbances are examined. The teacher's 
main problem, how to deal with the left-handed 
child, is discussed from psychological and practical 
standpoints. The conclusions are based on the 
author’s experimental studies among school children, 
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twins, and abnormal subjects, totaling over 3000 
boys and girls.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

3480. Schmid, B. Zur Psychologie des Treibens 
und Hiitens. (The psychology of driving and 
tending.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 241-258.—The 
Appenzell and other Alpine dogs are better drivers 
than the German sheep dog. This is due to heredi- 
tary factors: man has taken advantage of the hunting 
habit of the wolf to encircle the fleeing prey in train- 
ing this dog to drive the herd. The German sheep 
dog excels in tending sheep and can be used more 
generally. He depends primarily on olfactory 
stimulation to perform his duties —P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3481. Schneirla, T. C. A theory of army-ant 
behavior based upon the analysis of activities in a 
representative species. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 
25, 51-90.—Eciton hamatum was observed on Barro 
Colorado Island during 42 days of the rainy season. 
Observations are reported in detail. They support 
the view that the queen’s ovulation cycle indirectly 
controls nomadic or statary conditions. A clutch of 
eggs is produced at intervals of about 36 days. 
Activity of resulting larvae maintains nomadic 
conditions until enclosure. Moving larvae excite the 
workers; the excitement spreads throughout the 
colony and elicits raiding. Raiding is a learned re- 


action to which the socialized worker is aroused by 
summation of tactual and chemical stimuli within 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pea- 


the bivouac. 
body). 

3482. Schulte, H. Wher den Einfluss erregender 
und lahmender Pharmaca auf das psychogalvanische 
Reflexphinomen. (The influence of stimulating 
and inhibiting drugs upon the _ psychogalvanic 
reflex.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 155, 488- 
508.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3483. Schumann, G. Tritt beim Zungenkiefer- 
reflex eine Hemmung in den Antagonisten ein? 
(In the tongue-jaw reflex are the antagonists in- 
hibited?) Freiburg i. Br.: Géggel, 1937. Pp. 11.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3484. Singh, I. The effect of the interaction of 
ions, drugs and electrical stimulation as indicated by 
contraction of the anterior retractor of the byssus of 
Mytilus edulis. J. Physiol., 1938, 92, 62-91.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

3485. Soler Dopff, C., & Miro, A. R. Aportaci6 a 
l’estudi del tipus metabdlic normal en el nostre pais. 
(The study of the normal metabolic rate in our 
country.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1937, 5, 22-27.— 
The metabolic rate is a datum of interest for the 
investigation of psychosomatic correlations and for 
characterological studies. The authors show results 
obtained to establish the relation between the local 
norm and the general standards used in the calcula- 
tion of the metabolic rate—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

3486. Studnitz,G.v. Der Zuckreflex der Regen- 
wiirmer. (The spasmodic reflex of earthworms.) 
Zool. Jb., Abt. 8, 1937, 58, 127-158.—The spasmodic 
head reflexes of earthworms result from the stimula- 
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tion of a segment which is conducted to a center and 
there transformed into motor impulses traveling 
toward the head and the tail. Individual segments 
contract toward the reflex center. The entire process 
depends on nervous conduction, and each segment 
may contract independently. The spasmodic tail 
reflexes occur in a similar manner, except that the 
segments in front of the clitellum respond only to 
very intense stimulation, usually followed by autot- 
omy of the tail. Head and tail reflexes are elicited 
more easily than segmental reflexes, and the reaction 
time of the latter is slower.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3487. Torre, G. D., & Cantele, P. G. Sui riflessi 
vestibolo-vegetativi. I riflessi vestibolo-sfigmico e 
vestibolo-cardiaco. Osservazioni cliniche speri- 
mentali. (On the vestibulo-vegetative reflexes. 
The vestibulo-sphygmic and vestibulo-cardiac re- 
flexes. Experimental clinical observations.) Riv. 
oto-neuro-oftalm., 1937, 14, 1-19.—The authors 
summarize existing studies on stimulation of the 
labyrinth, and then present their own experiments on 
healthy subjects, subjects having disorders of the 
acoustic nerve, and subjects suffering from cardio- 
pathies. They studied variations in the oscillo- 
metric index (I.0.), the cardiac rhythm, and the 
electrocardiogram (e.c.g.) with respect to the in- 
fluence of thermal stimulation on the labyrinth. 
They endeavored to distinguish modifications due to 
the stimulation itself from modificatons due to the 
general reflex phenomena aroused by the stimulation. 
They found that the most important variations in the 
1.0., cardiac rhythm, and the records of the e.c.g. 
were of an extralabyrinthine character, consisting in 
a diminution of the first, an acceleration of the 
second, and modifications in the records of the third. 
Modifications of a labyrinthine character were less 
evident, consisting in an increase in the I.O. and 
(possibly) in acceleration of the cardiac rhythm, 
while the e.c.g. seemed not to be modifiable.— L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 


3488. Tozuka, T., Yamaguchi, K., & Hatanaka, 
M. [An effect of altitude upon the human body, 
with special reference to acclimatization. ] Nihon 
Tka-Daig. Zasshi, 1936, 7, 121-131.—Eight persons, 
including the authors, stayed for a week at the top 
of Mt. Fuji. Important results are as follows: The 
red corpuscles increase generally either immediately 
after reaching the top or three or four days after- 
ward. The blood pigment increases just after the 
climbing; it decreases after two or three days, but 
increases again. Lymphocytes decrease after the 
climbing, neutrophilous cells increase, acidophilous 
ones and monocytes decrease, but either recover or 
increase while staying. In chemical tests urine 
proved to be in general negative. Immediately after 
climbing, pH increases, but while staying at the top 
it decreases again. Uric specific weight and its 
color grow greater and thicker just after climbing, 
but recover after a while. Though the maximum 
blood pressure undergoes no change after climbing, 
the number of pulsations increases as an effect of 
severe exercise, resulting in the fall of test marks. 


DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


Liver powder and climbing on horseback had no 
influence. English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


[See also abstracts 3267, 3277, 3303, 3305, 3314, 
3317, 3322, 3327, 3329, 3332, 3359, 3360, 3364, 
3387, 3403, 3405, 3428, 3429, 3438, 3606, 3629, 
3659, 3734. ] 
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3489. Bevan-Brown, C. M., Ward, G. E. S., & 
Crookshank, F. G. Individual psychology: theory 
and practice. London: Daniel, 1936. Pp. 79. 2/6. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3490. Dunbar, H. F. Psychoanalytic notes relat- 
ing to syndromes of asthma and hay fever. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 25-68.—Case material, 
selected from the analytical histories of one female 
and two male patients suffering from the syndromes 
of asthma and hay fever, has been described in 
detail to illustrate certain physiological and psy- 
chological sequences and because it shows certain 
prominent personality trends either accidentally or 
relevantly coincidental with the somatic syndromes. 
Summary of the material discloses: (1) disturbances 
of sexuality involving alienation from the female 
role in the woman and feminine identifications in the 
men; (2) marked predominance of anal and oral 
sadistic material involving sexualization of the 
respiratory function and increased olfactory inter- 
ests; (3) development, despite the compulsive charac- 
ters of the patients, of few protective rituals or 
phobias, except during periods of freedom from 
somatic symptoms; (4) the presence of intense 
hostility and aggressiveness with a marked tendency 
to express these overtly; and (5) weak ego organiza- 
tion with an inadequately assimilated super-ego. 
There follows a review of the literature, covering also 
some 200 articles published within the last four years. 
A 53-item bibliography is appended.— M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

3491. Fenichel, O. The drive to amass wealth. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 69-95.—There is an 
instinctual drive to amass wealth, which derives from 
the continual reciprocal action between external 
reality and the instinctual structure modified by it, 
and it exists only in certain definite social epochs. 
This drive may be normal or abnormal in character, 
and its absence in a person in our society constitutes 
an evidence of abnormality. The motives leading to 
the accumulation of wealth may be classified as: 
(1) rational motive; (2) the will to power; (3) the 
will to possess; and (4) the sociological source. Each 
of these categories of motivation is discussed in 
detail in terms of the psychoanalytic theory of human 
behavior.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3492. Gibson, E. P. A study of comparative 

ormance in several ESP procedures. /. Para- 
psychol., 1937, 1, 264-275.—A comparison of scoring 
rate in card-calling vs. card-matching procedures in 
ESP was made with 67 subjects. The total results 
of the preliminary tests were significantly above 
chance and 11 of these subjects were then selected 
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for the more extensive investigation involving the 
comparison of procedures. Of these, nine obtained 
scores that exceeded the criterion of significance for 
extra-chance results. No significant differences were 
obtained, however, between calling and matching. 
Some striking individual differences in general per- 
formance were found. Further confirmation of the 
U-shaped curve of successes in the DT method was 
found.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3493. Goldman, G.S. A case of compulsive hand- 
washing. Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 96-121—An 
extensive account is given of a twenty-months’ 
analysis of a female patient with a severe hand- 
washing compulsion, and an effort is made to chart 
graphically her clinical course in terms of the day-to- 
day severity of the neurosis. The criteria for graph- 
ing were: (1) presence or absence of symptoms, (2) 
degree of normal functioning, (3) mood, (4) extent 
to which the patient's activities brought pleasure or 
suffering, and (5) her emotional relationship with 
others. The findings made, their significance to the 
patient, and the changes in the patient effected by 
the analysis, are discussed in detail under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) clinical picture, (2) clinical history, 
(3) patient’s reactions during analysis, and (4) a 
general survey of the material, covering particularly 
(a) improvement and accompanying fantasies, (b) 
fear of touching objects and need for handwashing, 
(c) magic power of feces and of thought, (d) death 
wishes, (e) masturbation conflicts and attitude 
toward her genitals, (f) attitude toward a baby, 
intercourse, and her brother, (g) vegetarianism, (h) 
function of handwashing, and (i) compulsive pray- 
ing.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3494. Greenwood, J. A., & Stuart,C. E. Mathe- 
matical techniques used in ESP research. J. 
Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 206-225.—The statistical 
methods applied to ESP research are means of find- 
ing whether a given score is different enough from 
that expected by chance alone to show that a relation 
exists between the calls made and the symbols on 
the cards indicated. The critical ratio method 
measures the deviation in terms of the standard 
deviation. The chi-square method measures the 
variation about mean chance expectation in terms of 
that mean. Both results may be interpreted in 
terms of a probability fraction or odds against a 
chance hypothesis. Application of various methods 
to the results of a distance ESP test taken from the 
literature is offered to show that with reasonably 
high scores, any of the methods of analysis tried will 
demonstrate reliable differences between ESP scores 
and chance control scores.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3495. Gulliksen, H.O. Extra-sensory perception: 
What is it? Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 43, 623-631.— 
The author considers J. B. Rhine’s work under the 
following heads:, (1) the amount of independent 
verification of his findings; (2) Rhine’s experimental 
methods; (3) direct contradictions found in Rhine’s 
writings; (4) discrepancy between Rhine’s data and 
his speculations. He.concludes: ‘‘We find numerous 
contradictions of a substantial nature. We find that 
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the type of speculation indulged in exceeds the 
simple facts at his command . . . we find that his 
mathematical methods are wrong,"’ the effect of this 
error being in some cases negligible and in others 
very marked. There is a possibility of systematic 
clerical errors, and, lastly, ESP cards can be read 
from the back. However, “it should again be pointed 
out that the fact that all these observations are true 
does not prevent Rhine’s conclusion about the 
existence of extra-sensory perception from also being 
true,”’ although it is premature for Rhine to assert 
that “ESP is a mental process.’"—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 

3496. Heinlein, C. P., & Heinlein, J. H. Critique 
of the premises and statistical methodology of para- 
psychology. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 135-148.—In 
criticizing the statistical methods employed by 
Rhine in his arguments for extra-sensory perception, 
it is suggested that to ascertain the validity of the 
Gaussian standard error as a means of expressing 
the mathematical expectation of a given empirical 
variable one should (1) compute the parameters of 
the distribution curve, (2) compute the indices of 
kurtosis and skewness, (3) determine the type of 
curve which is best adapted to the observed statistics 
and compute the essential constants, and (4) apply 
the chi-square test to the experimental distribution. 
—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


3497. Homburger, E. Traumatische Konfigura- 
tionen im Spiel. (Traumatic configurations in play 
activities.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1937, 11, 262- 
292.—The configuration of play activities, especially 
of building with blocks, dominoes, etc., gains full 
significance only in the light of biographical or 
associative data. In this respect, it resembles the 
dream symbols. Yet there are characteristic aspects 
of these configurations which may show at a glance 
the level of object relationships which the child 
has reached. This is demonstrated by means of 
several case histories of maladjusted children brought 
to the Yale Medical Clinic. The author distinguishes 
three types of play: autocosmic (involving the 
child’s own body and small objects in the immediate 
environment), microcosmic (a miniature world is 
created out of blocks, etc.), and macrocosmic (using 
objects in the adult environment—chairs, tables, 
etc.).—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3498. Huntington, E. V. Is it chance or ESP? 
Amer. Scholar, 1938, 7, 201-210.—This paper pro- 
poses to state in non-technical language certain well 
established facts about card matching. Mathemati- 
cal conceptions are presented with tables illustrating 
and considerations regarding matching. It is con- 
cluded that the mathematics used in the determina- 
tions of scores in the ESP experiments is valid.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3499. Huntington, E. V. A rating table for card- 
matching experiments. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 
1, 292-294.—Upon a matching hypothesis, the 
probability of an observed average score for a given 
number of runs of ESP cards may be found from a 
Charlier curve having the moments of the hypoth- 
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esis. Tables of probabilities and a rating table for 
average scores are derived from the formula.—C. E. 
Stuart (Duke). 

3500. Kubis, J. F., & Rouke, F. L. An experi- 
mental investigation of telepathic phenomena in 
twins. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 163-171.—Six sets 
of twins, one identical and five non-identical, were 
studied to determine whether spontaneous tele- 
pathic perception might occur between them when 
both of a pair called ESP cards simultaneously. The 
twins were placed in separate rooms and instructed 
to call at a signal the ESP cards looked at by the 
experimenter. Their calls were compared both with 
the experimenter's cards and the corresponding calls 
of the other twin. The subjects did not know that 
the latter check was to be made. No significant 
number of correspondences between the subject's 
calls resulted. Two of the subjects did, however, 
score significantly high on the cards looked at by the 
experimenter.—C. E. Siuart (Duke). 

3501. Martin, D. R. Chance and extra-chance 
results in card-matching. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 
185-190.—Of 39 students tested with standard 
ESP cards 19 were carried through a minimum of 
1000 trials with the DT technique. Among these, 
five were found to make averages of high statistical 
significance. Two control series were employed, 
a chance matching of decks, and a reverse check of 
subject's calls. For most subjects, the direct 
averages were found to be above the average for the 
reverse check.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

3502. Morgenstern,S. Psychoanalyse und Erzie- 
hung. (Psychoanalysis and education.) Z. psy- 
choanal. Pddag., 1937, 11, 162-180.—A thorough 
understanding of children on the part of parents and 
teachers presupposes a realization of the traumatic 
effects which certain events (e.g., the birth of a 
sibling) may have on their mental life, an apprecia- 
tion of their moral conflicts, an ability to interpret 
their drawings and play behavior as symptoms of 
their emotional lives, and, in general, an intimate 
acquaintance with the unconscious and the emotions 
such as only psychoanalysis can offer—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

3503. Murphy, G. Dr. Rhine and the mind’s 
eye. Amer. Scholar, 1938, 7, 189-200.—A considera- 
tion of the experiments carried out by Rhine in the 
light of the now prevailing mechanistic world view. 
“The leverage for a replacement of 17th-century 
naive mechanism by other conceptions more charac- 
teristic of 20th-century scientific adventure is, I 
think, research on extra-sensory perception.”’— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3504. Nunberg, H. Homosexuality, magic and 
aggression. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 1-16.— 
The author lists as the most common etiological 
factors of homosexuality mother fixation, identifica- 
tion with the mother, a tendency toward a narcissis- 
tic type of object choice, castration anxiety, and 
(most fundamental) a passive-anal attitude toward 
the love object, with the aim of the homosexual 
constituting a compromise between aggressive and 
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libidinal impulses. Material is then cited from a case 
history and discussed in detail in relationship to 
these considerations, the various patterns of behavior 
that developed in the patient, and the significance 
of the personality reactions as disclosed during the 
course of analysis. A 5-item bibliography is ap- 
pended.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3505. Odier, C. Krankhafte Neugier. (Path- 
ological curiosity.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1937, 11, 
212-—228.—On the basis of his experience with an 
eleven-year-old girl, who was cured of pathological 
curiosity after two psychoanalytic conferences, the 
author concludes that a brief but thoroughly ac- 
curate and scientific discussion of sex should occur 
at the first sign of the approach of puberty. Prefer- 
ably, this information should be supplied by a 
competent outsider rather than by either parent. 
Psychoanalytic training will permit the physician 
or teacher to choose the proper time and approach 
the matter in the proper manner.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

3506. Pegram, M. H. Some psychological rela- 
tions of extra-sensory perception. J. Parapsychol., 
1937, 1, 191-205.—The writer made 184,970 calls of 
ESP cards over a long period of time. The method 
used was that of calling down through a shuffled 
pack of 25 or more cards before checking. Of these 
calls 148,270 were made with the previously specified 
intention to score above chance average (high aim), 
and 36,700 were made with the previously specified 
intention to score below chance average (low aim). 
Both series exceed the criterion for significance. The 
writer concludes that extra-sensory perception is 
amenable to voluntary direction—C. E. Stuart 
(Duke). 

3507. Pichon, E., & Parcheminey, G. Uber 
kurze psychotherapeutische Behandlungen bei Kind- 
ern auf Grund der Freudschen Psychoanalyse. 
(Abbreviated psychotherapeutic treatment of chil- 
dren on the basis of Freudian psychoanalysis.) Z. 
psychoanal. Padag., 1937, 11, 153-161.—Two case 
histories are discussed in detail to support the thesis 
that in many instances patients can profit from the 
psychiatrist’s psychoanalytic training without sub- 
mitting to a complete analysis. Especially is this 
true of children whose neurotic conflicts occurred in 
the immediate past or even in the present. A single 
therapeutic discussion often leads to beneficial 
results, though its success is not as assured as in the 
case of a complete psychoanalysis. Care should be 
taken not to employ this simplified procedure in 
connection with any but a few selected cases.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3508. Pratt, J. G. The work of Dr. C. Hilton 
Rice in extra-sensory perception. J. Parapsychol., 
1937, 1, 239-259.—C. Hilton Rice made studies of 
extra-sensory perception with ESP cards and with 
freely chosen rough drawings. The writer, in a 
review of Rice’s experimentation, finds that good 
evidence for extra-sensory perception was obtained 
in the card tests with two subjects. The reproduc- 
tion of drawings was clearly above chance expecta- 
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tion, but the conditions were not adequate to rule 
out all hypotheses other than ESP. The experi- 
mental results were not such as to permit definite 
conclusions as to the role of imagery. In the pres- 
entation of the results with drawings, the method of 
correct matchings, allowing a strict quantitative 
evaluation, is applied to material of this character 
for the first time.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3509. Rhine, J.B. Comments on Dr. Wolfie’s re- 
view. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 94, 957-960.—"‘One 
may pass over with tolerance the often cleverly 
gerrymandered citations that convey amazingly 
uncomplimentary implications; but the absence of a 
straightforward dealing with the whole evidence on 
its merits, the omission of the great blocks of data 
that have been gathered to help solve these ques- 
tions—this is, so far as the research is of concern to 
the reader, a grave and intellectually dubious mat- 
ter."'—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3510. Rhine, J.B. The effect of distance in ESP 
tests. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 172-184.—The 
writer reviews the work done on the problem of the 
possible effect of distance upon ESP. Although in 
some instances scores declined with distance, there 
were others without such decline. New evidence is 
presented from experiments in which distance was 
an incidental condition. The writer concludes that 


distance as such does not affect extra-sensory 
perception.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

3511. Rhine, J. B. The question of sensory cues 
and the evidence. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 276-291. 
—Experimental conditions are chosen to exclude 


definitely ali possible sensory cues: In clairvoyance 
tests with packs of 5-suit cards the subjects are not 
to see or touch the cards during the entire run. All 
the results from tests made under this set of condi- 
tions are then surveyed, in three general groups: (1) 
opaque envelopes; (2) screened untouched cards; (3) 
distance tests with walls between. In the 13 series 
found to meet the conditions the total deviation is 
found to be highly significant. The writer holds 
that both the hypothesis of sensory cues and that of 
chance are inadequate as alternative hypotheses to 
extra-sensory perception for work done under these 
conditions.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3512. Riess, B. F. A case of high scores in card 
guessing at a distance. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 
260-263.—A single subject, chosen on the basis of 
reputed ‘‘psychic” ability, called two series of tests 
with ESP cards, totalling 84 runs through the pack. 
Two runs were made each night at irregular intervals, 
and upon a prearranged time scheme. The subject 
was one-quarter mile from the room in which the 
experimenter handled the cards. The latter looked 
at each card following an agreed-upon time schedule. 
In the first series of 74 runs, the average number of 
hits per 25 calls was 18.24. After an intervening 
illness of the subject, 10 runs under similar conditions 
yielded an average of 5.30.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3513. Schmideberg, M. Intellectual inhibition 
and disturbances in eating. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1938, 19, 17-22.—The receptive function in eating 
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forms the prototype for all later intellectual under- 
standing, and intellectual inhibition may be traced 
back to an inhibition in eating. Case material from 
a schizophrenic patient is given in illustration, and 
discussion is offered of the interrelationships of oral 
factors and intellectual development. The conclu- 
sion is offered that oral factors exert a beneficial 
influence on intellectual development if the oral 
longing is sublimated into intense curiosity without 
arousing anxiety or guilt, and that a favorable 
condition for intellectual production is an identifica- 
tion with a good mother who dispenses food and 
knowledge, and, on the genital level, with a potent 
father.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3514. Schmideberg, M. “After the analysis 

. .” Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 122-—142.—Dis- 
cussion is given of the rational and irrational, 
conscious and unconscious aims in seeking psycho- 
analytic therapy, and of the various fantasies enter- 
tained toward expected therapeutic results. Case 
material is cited to illustrate and to clarify various 
attitudes developed in relation to analysis in general 
and to specific phases of the analytic process. 
Caution is given concerning the analyst's own 
unconscious aims, fantasies, and attitudes. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the need to make clear as the 
purpose of analysis a better self-adjustment without 
necessarily effecting any far-reaching changes or 
alterations in the personality as a whole.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3515. Searl, M. N. A note on the relation 
between physical and psychical differences in boys 
and girls. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 50-62.— 
An inquiry is made into the background preceding 
the awareness of physical differences, the time at 
which such awareness develops, and the variety of 
reactions resulting, now included under the term 
penis-envy; the question of psychical versus physical 
differences from the point of view of children’s 
difficulties in developing abstract thought; and 
various specific interactions of physical and psychical 
differences. Material is cited from case histories and 
from the literature and discussed in detail to elucidate 
these questions. The author presents as the parti- 
cular points of emphasis: (1) Stereotyped thought 
should be avoided on the early importance of sexual 
differences, the age at which the penis becomes 
important, and the possible varieties of reaction to 
it. (2) Consideration should be given to children’s 
difficulties in abstract conceptions of boyhood and 
girlhood, masculinity and femininity, and the con- 
sequent overdetermination of physical differences. 
(3) It is necessary to give more attention to the many 
details of sex differences between boys and girls 
which interact with psychical differences —M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3516. Soal, S. G. Preliminary studies of a 
vaudeville telepathist. Univ. Lond. Coun. psych. 
Invest. Bull., 1937, No.3. Pp. 96. 5/-.—An experi- 
mental investigation of the claims of a well-known 
stage performer (1) to be able to discover articles 
hidden in his absence by members of his audience ; 
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(2) to solve various problems of card identification; 
(3) to delineate character by different clairvoyant 
and telepathic means. It is shown that the capacity 
of this artist depends almost entirely upon the pres- 
ence of visual and other sensory cues, and that 
when these are properly controlled he cannot carry 
out his promises—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

53517. Stephen, A. Impotence. Med.-leg. Rev., 
1936, 4, No. 1.—This is a study of impotence from 
the psychoanalytical point of view. Impotence may 
be the result of an abnormal relation between the 
sexual function and other physical functions, such 
as urination. For example, the normal tendency to 
inhibit micturition will cause sexual impotence when 
the sexual act is identified with it. In the child 
micturition is an act of aggression. If the identifica- 
tion continues in adulthood, the sexual act is in- 
hibited as an act of aggression. Impotence may also 
be the result of the unconscious fear of a rival in an 
Oedipus complex. It may be the result of an exag- 
gerated moral sensitivity in which the husband fears 
to profane the purity of his wife. A female patient's 
frigidity was explained on the basis of a moral con- 
flict.—M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


3518. Stuart, C. E., & Greenwood, J.A. Areview 
of criticisms of the mathematical evaluation of 
ESP data. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 295-304.— 
Reports of ESP test results usually evaluate the data 
mathematically by giving a deviation from mean 
chance expectation, a critical ratio, and a statement 
of probability relating to the critical ratio. The 
writers review critical attacks upon the use and 
accuracy of these statistics. They find changes 
suggested by alternative hypotheses negligible except 
for small numbers of runs.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3519. Warner, L. A test case. J. Parapsychol., 
1937, 1, 234-238.—In reply to criticism directed at 
various points of previous research in extra-sensory 
perception, an experiment was set up to avoid the 
debated points. A single subject made 250 calls of 
cards chosen in a strictly random fashion. The 
subject was in a closed room one flight below and at 
some distance from the room in which the experi- 
menters handled the cards. Communication was 
one-way; the subject signalled by a light as each call 
was made. In 250 trials there were 93 hits, or 43 
more than chance expectation. Two analyses are 
offered to show the result to be statistically highly 
significant.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3520. Wolfie, D. L. A review of the work on 
extra-sensory perception. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 
94, 943-955.—The purpose of this review is to 
evaluate the available evidence and to summarize 
the criticisms of Rhine’s methods. The alternative 
explanations of his results are examined under the 
following headings: the hypothesis of chance, the 
hypothesis of fraud, the hypothesis of incompetence, 
the hypothesis of sensory perception, the hypothesis 
of rational inference, and other possible explanations. 
“Rhine's reports have been characterized by too 
many unclear statements and too few actual records 
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to allow an independent analysis of his data. Be- 
cause of this fact, and because the independent con- 
firmation of results has been too meager, many 
psychologists have quite properly hesitated to accept 
Rhine’s work at his own evaluation. The burden of 
proof . . . is still on those who believe in telepathy 
and clairvoyance.’—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

3521. Zilboorg, G. Some observations on the 
transformation of instincts. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1938, 7, 1-24.—The symptom of crying immediately 
upon the completion of the sexual act was found in 
a number of relatively frigid female patients. [!- 
lustrative case material from various cases, two in 
particular, is then cited and discussed in detail in 
correlation with the psychoanalytical concepts of 
the transformation of instincts and the corresponding 
processes involved in early libidinal development. 
The author emphasizes the importance of oral-erotic 
elements in early libidinal development, and feels 
that relatively too much stress has been placed upon 
anal-erotic considerations. Two diagrams are given 
to illustrate the interrelationships and the linkings 
of the various developmental processes in libidinal 
structure.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3668, 3765, 3771. ] 
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3522. Adams, E.W. Review of the drug addiction 
problem. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. 
Pp. 196. $3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3523. Alvarez,O. Como responden los epilepticos 


a un estimulo musical. (How epileptics respond to 
music.) Bol. Inst. Psiquiat., 1937, 1, 179-184.— 
Epileptics and normal subjects were studied with 
reference to the influence of slow and fast music 
upon frequency, amplitude, rhythm, and form of 
respiration as measured by a pneumograph. The 
29 subjects varied in age from 10 to 42 years. It 
was concluded that the reactions of the epileptic 
subjects to music were different from those of the 
normal subjects.—R. M. Bellows (U.S. Employment 
Service). 

3524. [Anon.] Mental deficiency, Scotland, 1937. 
New York: British Library of Information, 1937. 
$0.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3525. Aplin, I. M. W. Home training. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 52-58.— 
Since 1931 a state school for mental defectives has 
been rehabilitating girls by providing school training 
in housework. After jobs are found for the girls they 
are paroled. The work plan of this course is dis- 
cussed.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

3526. Appelt, A. Ein Beitrag zur Therapie der 
Neurosen. (A contribution to the therapy of the 
neuroses.) Zbl. Psychother., 1938, 10, 173-183.—The 
neurotic can be helped by means of psychoanalysis 
only if one succeeds in abolishing the discrepancy in 
the volitional and emotional spheres which is caused 
by an early infantile maladjustment. The neurotic is 
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characterized by an exaggerated egocentric oricnta- 
tion which aims at self-superiority, a marked tend- 
ency toward seclusiveness, and a life pessimism which 
carries a stamp of disillusionment. The neurotic 
symptom is one of the total personality, and only 
after considering the total personality can we under- 
stand the neurotic’s self-supportive mechanism. The 
neurotic must gain a new total life orientation. 
Therapy should be aimed at the disorganization of 
egocentricity and all self-supportive mechanisms. It 
should put the patient under his own conscious con- 
trol; should make his thinking and feeling more har- 
monious; and should destroy his emotional dams, 
i.e., infantile memories through which the egocentric 
reactions are locked out of consciousness. The pa- 
tient will relinquish his neurosis only after he has 
sensed the catastrophic consequences of his own 
conflicts—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State Hospital). 


3527. Bannwarth, A. Die Erkrankungen des 
extrapyramidal-motorischen Systems. (Diseases of 
the extrapyramidal-motor system.) Fortschr. Neur- 
ol. Psychtat., 1938, 10, 74-94.—This is the first of a 
series of articles dealing with extrapyramidal motor 
disturbances. There is a general discussion of 
symptomatology followed by more specific types of 
disturbance. The main body of the article is con- 
cerned with the hyperkinetic dystonic syndrome, 
and deals with (1) chorea, including minor chorea 
and other infectious forms, as well as Huntington's 
chorea; (2) myoclonia, myorhythmia, and myoclonic 
epilepsy; (3) torsion dystonia; and (4) athetosis.— 
D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


3528. Bassett, D. M. A study of consultation at 
an institutional clinic. Train. Sch. Bull., 1938, 34, 
185-193.—523 cases (247 males, 276 females) have 
been brought to the clinic in five years. The reasons 
for examination were home problems (164), school 
problems (167), and community problems (192). 
Children under 10 are most frequently physical 
burdens, those under 15 most frequently retardation 
and environmental problems. Incorrigibility was 
the most frequent factor at the 10-19 year level 
and sex delinquency at the 15-20 year level. Chron- 
ologically 64% were between 5 and 14, 86% were 
under 20; 75% were below average mentally, 37% 
had some physical defect—E. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). 


3529. Baumann, H. H. Tier und Pflanze als 
Symbole. (Animal and plant as symbols.) Zbl. 
Psychother., 1938, 10, 149-165.—The potency of the 
archetypes of animals and plants seems to have 
represented the formative cultural forces in all 
spheres of the spiritual life. In such fields as history, 
mythology, literature, architecture, and religion, the 
symbols of animals, plants, and their transitions are 
of great significance. Animals symbolize the in- 
stinctual forces, plants the spiritual forces, and the 
transition a regression or progression between the 
two. Psychological data dérived from dreams and 
other sources show a parallel meaning. The un- 
conscious attitude may reveal a typical archetype 
or an archetype sequence. Symbol functions as well 
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as the psychological situations from which they 
develop should be studied in the greatest possible 
number. There are two pages of animal and plant 
drawings.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State Hospital). 


3530. Behrendt, P. Drei atypische Psychosen 
aus dem manisch-depressiven Formenkreis. (Three 
atypical psychoses of the manic-depressive type.) 
Kénigsberg: Schulz, 1936. 
loughby (Brown). 


Pp. 48.—R. R. Wil- 


3531. Bonnafous-Sérieux, —, 
“kinésies de jeu’’ chez les idiots. (Playful bodily 
movements in idiots.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1938, 
96, 145-157.—.Motion pictures have been taken of 
three idiots showing not only athetoid movements 
but additional bodily movements based upon them 
which seem to give satisfaction to the patient. 
These are complex and variable and have a rhythmic 
tendency. They cease during adaptive or useful 
activity. Analytically, they may be considered as a 
form of narcissism or diffuse, pregenital auto-erotism. 
They have been observed only in infant and adoles- 
cent idiots, not in adults—M. B. Mitchell (New 
York City). 

3532. Bosch, G. Esquizofrenia. (Schizophrenia.) 
Bol. Inst. Psiquiat., 1937, 1, 26-39.—The various 
classifications and nomenclature relative to the 
problem of schizophrenia are examined. Among the 
conclusions are: schizophrenia should be classed 
with the constitutional syndromes; and neurotic, 
psychotic, and demential forms should be recognized. 
—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 


3533. Briiel, O. Internationaler arztlicher Kon- 
gress fiir Psychotherapie in Kopenhagen. (Report 
of the Ninth International Medical Congress for 
Psychotherapy in Copenhagen.) Zbl. Psychother., 
1938, 10, 133-140.—Three groups of papers were 
presented. One group consisted of papers dealing 
with psychotherapy and general medical practice, 
one with the teachability of psychotherapy, and one 
with the miscellaneous problems of psychotherapy. 
The next congress, which will be held in London in 
1938, will consider the problems of psychotherapy for 
various age groups.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State 
Hospital). 


3534. Brugger, C. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Hiaufigkeit von Geisteskranken in der Durch- 
schnittsbevélkerung. (Studies of the prevalence 
of psychotics in the average population.) Gesundh. 
u. Wohlf., 1937, 17, 86-95.—Schizophrenia is twice 
as prevalent in Basel as in other regions of Switzer- 
land, while feeble-mindedness is more widespread in 
many cretin belts. On the basis of a statistical 
investigation of the rural population of Allgau, 
which disclosed 7.5% of psychiatric cases, of which 
5.5% were feeble-minded and cretinoid and 0.3% 
each were psychopaths and alcoholics, the author 
recommends a periodic biological and psychiatric 
check of the Swiss population. This would serve 
as the only means whereby hereditary diseases could 
be recognized in an incipient stage and eventually 
prevented.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


& Ey, H. Les 
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3535. Cameron, N. Reasoning, regression and 
communication in schizophrenics. Psychol. Monogr., 
1938, 50, No. 1. Pp. 34.—In 25 schizophrenics 
reasoning was induced by presenting them with a 
series of incomplete causal sentences. In com- 
paring the results with those of similar tests on 
children conducted by other investigators it was 
found that motivation as a causal principle suffers 
most in schizophrenic disorders, whereas in children 
it represents the earliest level of development. 
This is thought to mean that in schizophrenics 
regression “does not simply retrace the path of 
development but follows instead a pattern of its 
own.” The principle of cause and effect is relatively 
well preserved. The disorganization in thinking 
exhibited by these patients is not merely a puerile 
form of thinking, but has a character of its own. 
There is a paucity of connecting links; thoughts are 
uttered in fragments which are often contradictory. 
The verbal expressions used seem poor approxima- 
tions to what was intended; they seem to satisfy 
the speaker but leave the examiner in the dark. 
“Reasoning expressed in this way and with this 
attitude can fairly be termed asocial in proportion 
as it becomes relatively uncommunicable."— XK. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3536. Ciampi, L. El sindrome de atrofia ética 
post-encefalitica. (The ethical atrophy syndrome 
following encephalitis.) Bol. Inst. Psiquiat., 1937, 


1, 7-25.—A theoretical consideration of erotic and 
delinquent behavior. 


The possible organic etiology 
of antisocial behavior is stressed and a plea is made 
for a more general recognition of this possibility. 
The evolution of the so-called ethical atrophy 
syndrome is traced through three psychological 
phases: initial, or adolescent maladjustment; change 
of moral character; and behavior characterized by 
predominance of primordial tendencies —R. M. 
Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 


3537. Dayton, N. A. Height, weight, and in- 
telligence relationships in 31,939 retarded children 
examined by fifteen Massachusetts traveling school 
clinics, 1921-1932. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1937, 42, No. 2, 84-100.—The relationships between 
height, weight and intelligence in normal, retarded 
and mentally defective school children are studied. 
Conclusions concerning these relationships point 
toward basic biological processes rather than toward 
a basic defect in the germ plasm. Tallness would 
appear to be of definite significance in its association 
with higher intelligence, whatever the weight classi- 
fication. “Children tall and of average weight show 
an average level of intelligence which is 18 percent 
higher than children short and underweight.”" Chil- 
dren average in weight make a better showing in- 
tellectually than either the over-average or the 
under-average in weight. The article is illustrated 
by tables and graphs. The differences are statisti- 
cally significant —M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 

3538. Deacon, J. R. Discipline in the training 
of the mentally defective. Train. Sch. Bull., 1937, 
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34, 146-151.—A case presented to show the training 
problems and treatment under the program at 
Vineland. The boy had been four years in the 
school. When social and home life problems in his 
cottage developed it was necessary to make a new 
classification permitting broadening interests. Be- 
havior irregularities and individual differences that 
were obstacles to training progress were controlled 
by special action. Behavior irregularities are the 
overt expression of this child's particular needs in 
training. In their correction, discipline, in its 
primary sphere of educational training, features as a 
continual adjustment process. Discipline plays a 
part in the original adjustment of the pupil at the 
outset of his training period. Discipline maintains a 
progressive control as the child’s training demands 
a reclassification. Good discipline stimulates a 
training program; a profitable training program 
embodies good discipline—E. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). 


3539. Foz, A., Ansaldi, I. B., Vita, N. A., & 
Ordofiez, J. A. Insulinoterapia en psiquiatria. 
(Insulin therapy in psychiatry.) Bol. Inst. Psi- 
quiat., 1937, 1, 40-76.—Four phases of the insulin 
shock treatment and the administration of insulin 
are considered. Seven case studies in which it was 
used with favorable results are given in detail.—R. 
M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 


3540. Gerebtzoff, M. A. Le probléme de la 
localisation et des ataxies corticales. (The problem 
of localization and of cortical ataxias.) J. belge 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 38, 108-132.—H. Syz 
(Cornell). 


3541. Harrington, M. A biological approach to 
the problem of abnormal behavior. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press, 1938. Pp. 459. $4.00.—After an 
introduction, Part I is devoted to “‘first principles’’ 
(47 pages), Part II to psychophysiology (225 pages), 
and Part III to psychopathology (160 pages). Ap- 
proaching the abnormal through the normal, and 
assuming that all behavior is the functioning of 
anatomical structures reacting to stimulating situa- 
tions, the writer disposes of mind and consciousness 
by means of a frank epiphenomenalism. Stimuli 
give rise to impulses creating tension within the 
organism; thoughts, feelings, etc., are by-products. 
Mental adjustment is defined as satisfaction or relief 
of tension, accomplished by means of withdrawal, 
by modification of posture or of thought, and by 
disabling the machine. The form of response de- 
pends upon the path through which energy generated 
by the stimulus is made to flow. Learning consists 
in changes in structure as a result of experience. 
Thinking is an adaptive mechanism whose function 
is anticipating needs. Abnormal behavior is un- 
satisfactory behavior, and its causes are: require- 
ments of the situation, the stimuli, and the nature 
of the organism (determined by heredity, education, 
and state of health). Principal forms of abnormal 
behavior are non-adjustment (failure of the mech- 
anism to free itself of tension) and maladjustment 
(adjustments which are wrong). Non-adjustment 
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may result in alterations of action and feelings, 
bodily ill health, or alterations of thought and of 
sensory perceptions.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


3542. Hecker, A. O. Low intelligence: an in- 
vestigation of 501 consecutive admissions to Polk 
State School. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, 
No. 2, 181-190.—This study of institutional ad- 
missions serves “‘to open new avenues for detailed 
investigations, and to present a concrete picture of 
the patient population in a typical, large, state 
controlled school for so-called mental defectives.” 
Classification is made by age on admission, social 
status of family, mental status, heredity, etiology, 
major physical defects, mongolism, and deaths. 
Until the medical profession turns its scientific 
forces to problems of prevention and control, states 
must content themselves with erecting more build- 
ings to house the increasing number of the socially 
and economically useless victims of low intelligence. 
—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3543. Hirahata, T. [Insulin shock treatment for 
schizophrenia. ] Psychiat. Neurol. japon., 1937, 41, 
251-252.—This treatment was applied to 13 patients, 
and though it did not show such a pronounced effect 
as Sakel indicated, its results were better than any 
other treatment ever tried. After this treatment all 
patients showed a loss of attention, delay of associa- 
tion, failure of ideomotor activities, and slight 
fatigue, but these would generally disappear in the 
course of time. Before and after the coma, phylo- 
genetic and ontogenetic stages of development ap- 
peared step by step. This is an interesting fact for 
the biological consideration of schizophrenia. English 
summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3544. Humphreys, E. J., Watts, G. W. T., & 
Boldt, W. H. An investigation into the case records 
of one thousand high-grade mentally or develop- 
mentally defective children. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. 
Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 9-46.—Data from the case 
records of high-grade feeble-minded inmates of a 
state institution were tabulated to determine their 
practical value for institutional administrators, 
clinicians, educators and research persons. Part I 
gives tabulations of obstetric and pediatric factors, 
Part II tabulates physical, mental, educational, 
economic and social factors in immediate and 
collateral lines of descent, and Part III studies 
community complaints against high-grade defec- 
tives. Analysis of the third study indicates that ‘‘it 
is essentially the ‘restless high-grade’ who is sent to 
the institution. This implies that there are many 
possibilities in the restless high-grade for both 
delinquency and for community re-education and 
re-training.”"—M. W. Kuwenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 

3545. Jervis,G.A. Inherited biochemical altera- 
tions in certain types of mental deficiency. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 101-115.— 
Three clinical types (phenylpyruvic amentia, amau- 
rotic idiocy, and degeneration of the basal ganglia) 
are presented as exaniples of marked alterations of 
special metabolism occurring concomitantly with 
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The inheritance of each of these 
diseases is pointed out. The type of genetic mech- 
anism, determined on the basis of statistical 
methods, seems to be that of a genetic recessive. 
Other biochemically similar conditions in which 
mental defect is present in a stated percentage of 
cases include: albinism, muscular dystrophy, and 
glycogenosis. The common biochemical character- 
istic, namely lack of a specific enzymatic action, of 
this group of mental deficiencies is a possible clue 
to a further knowledge of the problem of inheritance 
of mental defect. There are a bibliography and an 
appendix summarizing the recorded cases (years 
1884 to 1935) of amaurotic idiocy —M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3546. Kébberling, J. Psychotische Entwicklung 
bei einem hirnatrophischen Prozess. (Psychotic 
development in an atrophic process of the brain.) 
Kassel: Oncken, 1937. Pp. 21.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3547. Kolb, L., & Himmelsbach, C. K. Clinical 
studies of drug addiction. III. A critical review of 
the withdrawal treatments with method of evaluating 
abstinence syndromes. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 
94, 759-799.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3548. Krapf, E. Uber Akalkulie. (Acalculia.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 39, No. 2. 
—Acalculia is a syndrome of the left hemisphere, 
but the localization is variable; it may be frontal, 
parietal, or occipital. There has been a tendency 
to overestimate the sensory factor and to neglect 
the motor factor. It is the motor factor, however, 
which is responsible for inability to calculate, with 
parietal lesions often associated with ideational or 
ideomotor apraxia. The most interesting clinical 
form of acalculia is observed in lesions in the fissure 
of Sylvius. It may be called an acalculia of con- 
struction, for it presents trouble in the spatial 
manipulation of numbers. It is located where the 
temporal, parietal, and occipital sections meet, in 
the zone where the sensory and motor fuse.—M. B. 
Mitchell (New York City). 


3549. Kreezer, G. Electrical phenomena of the 
brain among the feeble-minded. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 130-141; Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 4-16.—Electro-encephalograms of 
about 170 mental deficients of varying levels of 
intelligence and of differing clinical and etiological 
types were studied. Types reported on include: 
nondifferentiated hereditary type, mongolian, hydro- 
cephalic, microcephalic, cretin, and phenylketonuric. 
In the hereditary type ‘‘there was distinct evidence of 
a variation in the properties of the electro-encephalo- 
gram with variation in the mental age level.” 
However, up to the mental age of 8 years no consis- 
tent change in the electro-encephalogram was found. 
Mongolians surpass ‘“‘the hereditary group of 
equivalent mental age range in prevalence of regular 
sequences of alpha waves, in frequency of waves, 
and in average amplitude of waves in regular se- 
quences."’ Hydrocephalics show an extremely high 
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amplitude of waves. Phenylketonurics have a 
“relatively high percentage of regular sequences and 
relatively high amplitudes and low frequencies of 
alpha waves making up regular sequences.’ Cretins 
display a relatively low frequency of alpha waves. 
Charts illustrate the article and a bibliography is 
appended.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 

3550. Kuenzel, M. W. Family care and training 
of feeble-minded children under supervision of a 
children’s agency. Train. Sch. Bull., 1938, 34, 
165-172; 194-201.—The age range of 100 children 
in the Cincinnati Children’s Home is 2 to 21, with 
70% over 10; about 10% are idiots and 10% im- 
beciles. While in custodial cases state institutions 
are most economical, in others foster-home place- 
ment under the guidance of social workers has been 
tried with good results.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


3551. Lehmann-Facius, H., & Gerhardt, M. 
Neue Heilbestrebungen bei schizophrenen Geistes- 
krankheiten. (New methods of treating schizo- 
phrenic insanities.) Umschau, 1937, 41, No. 46, 
1051-1054.—Older methods, including prolonged 
sleep and occupational therapy, failed to effect cures 
in schizophrenic patients. This is all the more 
regrettable because 70% of all institutional cases are 
schizophrenics. The results of Sakel’s insulin shock 
treatment, of Meduna’s cardiazol method, and of 
fever treatment have been most extraordinary in 
effecting cures in most cases, especially those of 
recent origin. Different forms of schizophrenia 


respond equally well to these forms of treatment, a 
fact of great psychiatric and psychological signifi- 


cance. The objective testing method developed by 
Lehmann-Facius and involving the lipoid reaction of 
the cerebrospinal fluid is recommended for diagnostic 
purposes.—J. Deussen (Haina). 


3552. Leonhard, K. Involutive und idiopathische 
Angstdepression in Klinik und Erblichkeit. (In- 
volutive and idiopathic fear depressions in the clinic 
and inheritance.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1937. Pp. 
116. RM 7.—Idiopathic fear psychosis, involving 
extreme excitement and fearful tension, should be 
distinguished from manic-depressive psychosis in the 
strict sense of the word. It may occur at any age, 
but is more prevalent in late middle age. While 
idiopathic and degenerative fear psychoses are 
shown by studies in biological heredity to be in- 
timately connected, the first phases of manic-depres- 
sive psychosis rarely occur during involution. When 
they do occur, they present the same clinical picture 
as in early youth and respond equally well to treat- 
ment. Fear psychoses are less periodic than melan- 
cholia, but are often more protracted in their 
individual phases, without showing deterioration. 
In addition to fear psychoses and melancholia there 
is a depression which is perhaps typical of the female 
climacterium and reminds one of paralysis agitans. 
The hereditary origin of this depression is as yet 
uncertain, but fear psychoses depend on heredity as 
definitely as do manic-depressive psychoses.— K. 
Leonhard (Frankfurt). 
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3553. Lhermitte, J., & Bineau, R. Les hallucina- 
tions visuelles consécutives aux lésions pédoncu- 
laires en foyer. (Visual hallucinations following 
lesions of the interior of the peduncle.) Rev. neurol., 
1937, 68, 827-831.—The author reports observations 
on two cases of peduncular hallucination which offer 
new data on the pathogenesis of this hallucination 
following lesion in the bulbo-protuberantial roof. 
They found that this neurological syndrome involves 
a disturbance in the hypnic function (hypersomnia). 
—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3554. MacIntyre, E. M. Teaching of reading to 
mentally defective children. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 59-67.—Having experi- 
mented with a variety of reading methods for 
mentally defective adolescents, the author concludes 
that most pupils of this type can be taught to read 
better than indicated by their mental ages. Her 
methods are described and charts give results on 36 
cases.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

3555. Malzberg, B. Value of statistics to state 
institutions. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, 
No. 2, 47-51.—Accurate statistics are essential 
not only to serve in the solution of local administra- 
tive problems, but to provide information which 
may lead to broad programs of social legislation and 
preventive endeavor. Furthermore, statistics aid in 
the solution of important medical and research 
problems. The author suggests that institutions 
use the statistical system outlined in the manual 
for use of institutions for mental defectives put out 
jointly by the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency and the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

3556. Marinesco, G., Kreindler, A., Nestianu, S., 
Arama, O., & Lupulescu, I. Etude clinique, chron- 
axique et biochimique d’un cas d’avitaminose A. 
(Clinical, biochemical, and chronaxy study of a case 
of avitaminosis A.) Pr. méd., 1937, No. 103, 1867- 
1869.—Description of the case of a patient who 
exhibited Bitot’s syndrome after icterus accom- 
panied by hepatosplenomegalia. In addition hemer- 
alopia was indicated, as shown by a study of the 
motor chronaxy and the chronaxies of the optic 
nerve and retina. After treating the patient several 
days with vitamin A, the hemeralopia disappeared. 
Observation of this case over a period of a year 
brought out many facts concerning the effects of lack 
of vitamin A on general metabolism, for example 
xerosis and hemeralopia.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


3557. Martens, E. H. Occupational preparation 
for mentally handicapped children. Proc. Amer. 
Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 157-165.—‘‘With 
the widespread unemployment situation and the 

ronounced changes that have taken place in the 
industrial world, we can no longer look to industry 
to absorb the unskilled or semi-skilled efforts of 
pupils leaving our special classes. The trend in the 
direction of creating a large number of ‘service’ jobs 
is one which promises increasing possibilities for 
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workers of subnormal intelligence. There are some 
school systems in which the training given for 
occupational efficiency is outstanding, but in general 
the programs in day schools for the occupational 
preparation of mentally handicapped adolescents 
are variable, as yet unstandardized, and in most 
cases not accompanied by scientific study of pupil 
abilities, placement service, or follow-up on the job. 
Preparation for ‘service’ jobs can be used as a cue 
for building up a sound occupational program for 
both boys and girls in special classes. Greater 
recognition should be given to the varying abilities 
and interests of special class pupils, with the door 
kept open for training on higher occupational levels 
for those who can profit by it."—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3558. McCann, W. S. The present status of 
clinical investigation. Sigma Xi Quart., 1937, 25, 
150-154.—Of interest to psychologists is the brief 
section on the study of the patient as a psycho- 
biological entity, which the author characterizes 
as the newest development in clinical investigation 
in this country.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 


3559. Meyer, F. M. Der Gewinn der Neurose. 
(The advantage of a neurosis.) Zbl. Psychother., 
1938, 10, 166-173.—The various definitions of a 
neurosis are reviewed. The author defines a neurosis 
as an immature state of development characterized 
by contradictory emotional desires. The neurotic 
finds a haven in the neurosis in his flight from reality. 
Because of an immature attitude he is unable to 
apply his total endowment to the important prob- 
lems of life. When confronted with life situations, 
the neurotic becomes entangled in the unessential 
problems. His own weakness and the uncertainty 
of his own limitations brings disillusionment, which 
results in an inferior or an arrogant attitude. The 
neurosis allows him to deprecate the efficiency and 
accomplishments of others, and thereby places him in 
a superior position. He tries to gain from the neu- 
rosis even in a tragic manner. All gains, however, 
are imaginary, hence negative. The only real gain 
comes with recovery and adjustment. During 
therapy there is a conflict in which the conscious 
wants to rid itself of the neurosis while the un- 
conscious wants to retain it to maintain the gain. 
Reappearing symptoms are protests against recovery. 
The psychoanalytical method of treating the neurosis 
is briefly criticized —S. W. Bijou (Delaware State 
Hospital). 

3560. Miccino, E. E. Observaciones de una 
maestra sobre cinco casos de mongolismo. (Ob- 
servations upon five mongoloids by a_ teacher.) 
Bol. Inst. Psiquiat., 1937, 1, 185-190.—Since mon- 
goloids differ as to grade of mentality, individual 
case study and appropriate instructional methods 
are urged—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

3561. Mills, C. A. Seasonal influences in the 
production and manifestation of mental disease. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 125- 
129.—‘‘Mentally superior individuals, as well as the 
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mentally unstable, tend to be conceived more during 
the seasons of the year when the atmospheric in- 
stability and environmental stimulation are greatest. 
Feeble-minded individuals tend more to be con- 
ceived during the less stimulating months of mid- 
summer and fall, when the conception rate of the 
mentally superior and unstable individuals is lowest. 
In later life the hospitalization of mental cases varies 
through the seasons according to a definite pattern, 
admissions rising steadily through late winter and 
spring (in Massachusetts) to a May peak and then 
falling through the summer and fall months when 
the climatic drive is less stressful. Epileptic seizures 
in their frequency throughout the year among 
hospitalized epileptics show an entirely different 
type of variation.”” The month of May is the low 
point, followed by a rapid rise during summer and 
fall—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 


3562. Molz, O. Zur Konstitutionsbiologie und 
Psychologie des reinen Infantilismus. (The con- 


stitutional biology and psychology of pure infanti- 
1937. Pp. 


lism.) Quakenbriick: Kleinert, 107.— 


R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3563. Nyssen, R., Busschaert, R., & Asaert, L. 
L’influence des excitations algiques sur la tension 
artérielle chez les paralytiques généraux. (The 
influence of algic stimulation on arterial pressure in 
general paresis.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 
38, 18-27.—The authors briefly discuss the results 
of various investigators who found that painful 
stimulation almost invariably caused a considerable 
rise in blood pressure and that this reaction persisted 
as long as the pain endured. This increased blood 
pressure was found also when the pain was not 
consciously experienced, as well as in anesthetized 
and decerebrated cats and dogs. Experiments were 
made on 103 general paresis patients, of whom one 
group was entirely analgetic to the stimuli; a second 
group was somewhat sensitive, and a third group 
was practically normal. The results showed a very 
slight increase in arterial tension in the first group, 
a slightly higher increase in the second, and a still 
higher increase in the third. A control group of 10 
normal subjects showed a greater increase than the 
last group mentioned. The authors conclude that 
the analgesia of general paralytics is of cerebral and 
not of peripheral or medullar origin. The experi- 
ments have an important bearing upon the physio- 
pathology of certain disorders of sensibility, es- 
pecially in hysteria. An extensive bibliography is 
given.—H. Syz (Cornell). 


3564. Oseretzky, N., & Stcheglova, Z. Sur les 
modifications post-traumatiques du systéme nerveux 
chez les enfants et les adolescents. (Post-traumatic 
modifications of the nervous system in children and 
adolescents.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1938, 96, 158- 
166.—This is a preliminary report on 346 children 
aged 4 to 17 who have suffered (1) trauma with 
fracture of the skull, (2) cranial trauma without 
fracture of the skull, or (3) trauma to the spinal cord 
and legs with or without amputation. Many 
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neurological symptoms were found to be temporary. 
The author warns against surgical interference in 
these cases when convulsions occur. Psychopathic 
syndromes are more frequent in cases of cerebral 
contusion and indicate a serious trauma which may 
lead to convulsive attacks. Dementia was rarely 
found. Post-traumatic memory disturbances were 
of a great variety and were considered to be of 
organic rather than functional origin in cases of 
cerebral contusion. A temporary fear neurosis was 
frequently observed, but usually disappeared after 
a month or two in children who were normal before 
the trauma. It tended to last longer in psychopaths 
and defectives.— M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


3565. Page, J. Mental disease in Russia. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1938, 94, 859-865.—A discussion of the 
organization of the care of patients, the incidence 
of mental disease in Russia, and changes due to the 
Soviet regime. There is one respect in which mental 
disease in Russia today differs from Czarist Russia. 
The devils persecuting hallucinated persons have 
been replaced by Stakhanovites, or ‘good workers.” 
The voice of God accusing the schizophrenic of sin 
has become the voice of other workers who accuse 
the patient of not doing his share of the five-year 
plan. The change, however, is only superficial. 
“The Soviet regime has brought about a change in 
the content of mental symptoms, but there is no 
evidence that it has either decreased the incidence 
of mental disease or altered the basic forms of mental 
disease.'"— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal). 


3566. Pavlovski, I. S. Amentsiya i shizofreniya. 
(Amentia and schizophrenia.) Kiev: Ukrainian 
Medical Publications, 1937. Pp. 95.—The patho- 
genic structure of schizophrenia is so complex that 
it is impossible to differentiate, as some authors 
have attempted, between endogenous and exogenous 
origins, or between toxic-extracerebral and cerebral- 
constitutional forms. The author considers the 
abiotrophy of the cerebral system the cause of 
schizophrenia, emphasizing that abiotrophy is simply 
the result of the influence of toxic or infectious 
agents on systems which are genetically susceptible. 
For this reason exogenous toxins may create symp- 
toms which resemble those of schizophrenia (es- 
pecially motor symptoms), but true schizophrenia 
depends not on these isolated and secondary symp- 
toms, but on the complex psychotic state, which is 
determined by the structure of the total organism. 
Thus no purely exogenous schizophrenia exists. 
Toxic phenomena, so common in schizophrenia, are 
not the result of a schizophrenic constitution, but 
constitute an exogenous factor, often found in non- 
schizophrenic conditions, such as amentia. The 
author submits the details of 14 case histories, 
selected from his own clinical experience, to show the 
interrelations of endogenous and exogenous factors 
in determining the onset and course of the disease. 
Both amentia and schizophrenia are the results of 
auto-intoxication, hence mental confusion sometimes 
occurs in connection with an exacerbation of the 
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toxicosis, but only in patients with a predisposition 
to amentia. Finally, toxicosis may cause definitely 
psychotic symptoms without bringing about either 
amentia or schizophrenia. These facts appear to 
justify the conclusion that endotoxicosis is not a 
constitutional factor in schizophrenia, but that its 
intensity, interrelated with a _ susceptibility to 
schizophrenia, determines the course of the disorder. 
French summary.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3567. Petrova, M.K. [Bromides and their effect 
upon castrated dogs (further materials on the study 
of the mechanism of the action of bromides).] Trud. 
fisiol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 5—105.—A detailed study 
of the effect of the administration of various doses of 
sodium bromides upon the course of conditioning 
and of experimental neurosis in eight castrated dogs, 
both before and after castration. The doses varied 
from 0.2 to 3.5 gms. daily, and in all cases optimum 
doses were found that stabilized the conditioned 
responses and cured the animals of their experimental 
neuroses. Optimum doses were so significant that 
differences of .01 gm. masked completely the desired 
effects. The optimum doses were in all cases smaller 
in the dogs after they were castrated. ‘‘The bene- 
ficial effects of the bromides are not only results of 
their capacity to strengthen and concentrate the 
process of inhibition, in accordance with the law of 
positive induction, but also, if appropriate doses are 
used, because of the bromides’ power to strengthen 
excitatory processes in strong dogs.”—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


3568. Petrova, M. K. [Curing a castrated dog 
of the strong well-equilibrated type of a prolonged 
(18 months) neurosis by means of caffein and brom- 
ide.] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 105-131.— 
A strong well-equilibrated dog, known in the 
laboratory as a “‘nervous giant,’’ finally fell into a 
chronic cyclic experimental neurosis. His collapse 
came, despite the fact that he had previously solved 
all the difficult problems in the laboratory, when, 
after having been accustomed for three years to 
delays between the conditioned and unconditioned 
stimuli of only thirty seconds, the experimenter 
lengthened the delay to three minutes. The dog’s 
disturbance was severe and prolonged, lasting for 
one and one-half years. Administration of potassium 
bromides did not bring about complete recovery, 
which came only when 2.5 gm. of the bromide was 
combined with 0.005 of caffein. “The dosage of 
caffein as well as that of bromide has to be carefully 
regulated to fit each individual dog and each in- 
dividual condition; either may serve as an index of 
the nervous strength of the animals.’—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


3569. Petrova, M. K. [A castrated dog of the 
strong equilibrated type, a typical representative of 
th ‘ 


Sanguine” temperament, reac to difficult 


laboratory problems of conditioned reflexes (a case 


of cyclic neurosis). Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1937, 7, 457-497.—The dog, five years of age, was 
castrated at the age of two and one-half years. He 
had 7 conditioned reflexes: one to a very strong 
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stimulus (a loud rattle), three to strong stimuli 
(medium bell, rattle, and the bubbling of water), 
one to a medium stimulus (metronome beating 200 
times per minute), and two to weak stimuli (a 
light and a weak noise) ; and a differential conditioned 
response to a metronome of 100 beats per minute. 
The dog manifested in all cases exemplary condi- 
tioned reflex behavior, the magnitudes of the condi- 
tioned responses correlating perfectly with the 
intensities of the conditioned stimuli and the differ- 
ential response holding throughout. The difficult 
problems which the dog solved without disturbance 
were: transformation of positive conditioned stimuli 
into negative and vice versa, delaying the adminis- 
tration of the unconditioned food stimulus from 30 
seconds to five minutes, lengthening the application 
of inhibitory stimuli from 30 seconds to 10 minutes. 
The neurosis finally came after a rather simple task 
of forming a new conditioned response to a bell with 
a delay of 3 minutes. It assumed a cyclic form, the 
dog behaving normally for two days and abnormally 
for one. The neurosis lasted for one month and was 
cured by administration of sodium bromides.—G. 
H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


3570. Petrova, M. K. [A castrated dog of the 
excitable type faced with life difficulties (a case of 
an isolated morbidity of a point in the auditory 
analyzer of the cortex). ] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1937, 7, 499-534.—The dog was of a very excitable 
and aggressive type. He formed seven simple condi- 
tioned reflexes rather readily, but took two years to 
differentiate a metronome of 120 beats per minute 
Even then the 


from one of 60 beats per minute. 
differentiation was unstable without the aid of 


bromides. During the summer vacations the dog 
was poorly taken care of, and upon his return he 
lost the differentiation and henceforth exhibited a 
morbid sensitivity to the metronome. Each time 
the metronome was presented the animal would 
become violently excited, and the excitation was 
followed by a general decrease of conditioned 
reflexes and the onset of experimental hypnosis. 
The animal behaved normally toward other natural 
and conditioned stimuli. Administration of bromides 
helped but did not cure him completely of his morbid 
attitude towards metronomes. The morbidity 
carried over toward the formation of other differen- 
tiations in general.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


3571. Petrova, M. K. [The combined action of 
bromides and caffein in a case of a chronic ultra- 
paradoxical phase and a general explosiveness of 
the excitatory process in a castrated dog of a 
“medium” type of nervous system (2 cases of 
abortive catatonia).] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1937, 7, 591-647.—Prolonged administrations of 
various mixtures of sodium bromides with caffein 
aided in partially curing a dog of a static ultra- 
paradoxical phase (responding to positive condi- 
tioned stimuli negatively and to negative stimuli 
positively) and of occasional violent restlessness. 
The administration .of bromides alone had little 
effect. In the combined administration the doses 
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of the bromides ranged from 0.5 to 1.0 gm., those of 
caffein from 1.0 to 10.0 mg. ‘‘The bromides strength- 
ened and concentrated the inhibitory processes, 
while the caffein heightened the excitatory process.” 
Complete cure was not attained.—G. H. S. Razran 
(Columbia). 


3572. Petrova, M. K. [The combined action of 
bromides and caffein in curing pathological states of 
weak inhibitable dogs, which were produced by 
attempts to transform negative conditioned stimuli 
into positive and positive into negative.} T7rud. 
fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 7, 649-728.—Two dogs of 
weak nervous systems which were even more weak- 
ened by castration could not master the task of 
transforming positive conditioned stimuli into nega- 
tive and vice versa. They fell into an experimental 
neurosis, which was aided little by a separate 
administration of doses of sodium bromide and 
of caffein. A mixture of sodium bromide and 
caffein was, however, highly beneficial. Even 0.1 
mg. of caffein had a definite effect upon the condi- 
tioned reflex activity of the animals.—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


3573. Petrova, M. K. [The effect of the trans- 
formation of antagonistic conditioned stimuli— 
metronomes of different beats—upon their reverse 
transformation.] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1937, 
7, 729-780.—Originally the transformation of antag- 
onistic conditioned stimuli—positive into negative 
and negative into positive—produced pathological 
inertness in the dogs. The inertness manifested 
itself in that both the excitatory and the inhibitory 
processes of the transformed stimuli were at a low 
level; extinction, irradiation, and induction were 
impaired. This pathological inertness disappeared, 
however, and normal conditioned reflex activity was 
restored upon a reverse transformation. In this 
reverse transformation, the positive stimulus which 
was transformed into a negative one was made 
positive again by reinforcement, and the original- 
negative-transformed-positive stimulus was made 
negative by withholding reinforcement. The experi- 
ment demonstrates the effect of primacy in condi- 
tioning. —G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


3574. Reese, H., Paskind, H., & Sevringhaus, E. 
The 1937 year book of neurology, psychiatry and 
endocrinology. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 
1938. Pp. 767. $3.00.—A survey is made respec- 
tively by Reese, Paskind, and Sevringhaus of the 
advances in 1937 in neurology, psychiatry and endo- 
crinology. The section on neurology, 7 chapters, 
covers anatomico-physiological contributions, partic- 
ularly bio-chemico-metabolism and deficiency-vita- 
min syndromes; central nervous system disorders, 
including traumatic, vascular, infectious, degenera- 
tive and neoplastic; cerobrospinal fluid; syphilis of 
the central nervous system; cranial and peripheral 
nerves; autonomic nervous system; and muscular dis- 
orders and dysfunctions. The section on psychiatry, 
8 chapters, covers general considerations; psycho- 
neuroses; manic-depressive, involutional melan- 
cholia, and schizophrenia; the various organic and 
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toxic psychoses; defective mental development; psy- 
chiatry of children; medico-legal considerations, and 
miscellaneous topics. Special attention is given to 
insulin and shock therapy of schizophrenia. The 
section on endocrinology surveys advances made in 
relationship to the pituitary, thyroid, parathyroid, 
mammary, pancreas, adrenal, ovary, testis, pineal 
and thymus glands; pregnancy and incompletely 
defined pituitary functions and antihormones are 
also discussed. A footnote bibliography and subject 
and author indices are appended.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3575. Reznikoff, L. Emotional factors in the 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1938, 94, 819-824.—‘‘This report deals 
with the application of psychiatric principles in 
connection with the work of the New Jersey Re- 
habilitation Clinic.’ Case histories are cited.— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3576. Rickman, J. On “unbearable” ideas and 
impulses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 248-253.— 
The patient suffering from mental illness and trying 
to bring his trouble to light must deal with “un- 
bearable” ideas. The physician treating a patient 
of this type is often averse to dealing with these 
ideas. Only when the physician can tolerate the 
intrusion of such ideas into the relationship between 
himself and the patient will he be able to understand 
their origin and their significance. An idea becomes 
unbearable when it inevitably involves a total loss 
of security. The sources of danger which give rise 
to ‘‘unbearable"’ ideas lie in the unconscious. These 
sources are loss of satisfaction from the love object 
and loss of capacity to love. Even normal persons 
give evidence of having passed through a period of 
mental pain. It is felt that in an understanding of 
these ‘‘unbearable”’ ideas is to be found the explana- 
tion of the destructiveness, guilt feelings, and 
constructiveness of man.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

3577. Rossettie, T. M. Speech re-education of 
the mentally retarded. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1937, 42, No. 2, 191-195.—Among mental defectives 
cases of articulation appear to be better prospects 
for treatment than stutterers. Progress is achieved 
most readily when treatment integrates all the 
sensory and motor components relating to effective 
production of speech. In the initial stages of treat- 
ment individuals are encouraged to use mirrors and 
palatograms in learning difficult sounds. Later they 
are taught to rely upon auditory discrimination and 
touch and pressure sensations. Detailed description 
is given of work in connection with two cases of 
mentally retarded speech defectives —M. W. Kuen- 
sel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3578. Schlaegel, E. Uber Beeinflussung und 
Heilung von Dermatosen durch die Psyche. (The 
psychic modification and cure of dermatoses.) 
Miinchen: Lindner, 1937. Pp. 32.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


3579. Schmaltz, G. Einige Bemerkungen zur 
Praxis der Psychotherapie. (Some remarks on the 
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practice of psychotherapy.) Zbl. Psychother., 1938, 
10, 141-149.—There must be more than one method 
of psychotherapy, since the procedure always de- 
pends on many variables. Effective treatment is 
usually connected with the conscious and unconscious 
relationship between the patient and the therapist; 
hence the personality of the latter is forced to play 
an important role. The training, experience, and 
character qualifications of the therapist are discussed. 
An integrated personality is an absolute necessity. 
A therapist can best treat those patients with whom 
he experiences a positive identification; therefore he 
is likely to be more successful if permitted to select 
his treatment cases. The author warns the therapist 
against certain pitfalls, offers several positive sug- 
gestions, and closes with some remarks on a Jungian 
interpretation of psychological data.—S. W. Bijou 
(Delaware State Hospital). 


3580. Schopper, L. Der Einfluss schwerer akuter 
Hirnschiiden auf depressive Zustinde. (The in- 
fluence of severe acute brain injuries upon depressive 
states.) Zeulenroda i. Thiir.: Oberreuter, 1937. Pp. 
27.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3581. Smith, G. Recognizing mental deficiency. 
Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 148-150.—The author presents 
a questionnaire which “‘lists recognitive factors of 
mental inadequacy.” This is designed for the use of 
the teacher reporting cases for further study, and 
should prove useful both in saving her time and in 
furnishing helpful material to the examiner to whom 
the case is referred.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


3582. Stone, L. Concerning the psychogenesis of 
somatic disease: physiological and neurological 
correlations with the psychological theory. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 63-76.—The question is 
raised of the possible role of psychic disorders as 
major etiological factors in somatic disease, and this 
is discussed in relation to the experimental and 
clinical studies recorded in the literature. Emphasis 
is placed upon the organic aspects of all psychic 
activity, the deep biologic trend that runs through all 
stages of psychological development, the limitations 
placed upon function by anatomic structure, and the 
fact that individual experience by itself may in- 
fluence profoundly the psychic potentialities of a 
given cerebral cortex. There follows an application 
of these considerations to the problems represented 
by the neuroses and the psychoses, together with an 
elaboration of the apparent interdependence of 
organic symptomatology and psychic pathology. 
Discussion is then given of the organic significance 
of thought and speech and of the possibility that 
those organs which determine the original character 
of the instincts or libido may be suceptible to the 
influence of instinctual distortions deriving from 
early experience. A 19-item bibliography is ap- 
pended.— M H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3583. Thompson, C. B. Trigant Burrow’s theory 
of human conflict. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 43, 632- 
634.—This is a discussion and an appreciation of 
Trigant Burrow’s theories as set forth in his “The 
Biology of Human Conflict.”—F. G. Allen (Brown). 
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3584. Troilo, E. B. Capilaroscopia en los fren- 
astenicos. (Capillaroscopy in mental deficiency.) 
Bol. Inst. Psiquiat., 1937, 1, 94-130.—The contribu- 
tions of a number of investigators are reviewed with 
reference to the history of the problem, normal and 
abnormal evolution of the capillaries, techniques of 
observation and calibration, and the relation of 
atypical capillary function and mental deficiency. 
Case studies of the author are given. A bibliography 
of 54 titles is appended.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 


3585. Urban, C. Die Unterwasserbehandlung 
von Bewegungsstérungen. (Under-water treatment 
of motor disturbances.) Wien. klin. Wschr., 1937, 
50, Part I, 868.—Clinical evidence demonstrates 
that many psychiatric patients with motor dis- 
turbances can swim and walk in water skilfully.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3586. Vaughn, C. L., & Hubbs, L. Teaching 
reading vocabulary to lower grade morons. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1937, 42, No. 2, 68-76.— 
20 boys, aged 13 to 16 years, with intelligence 
quotients between 50 and 62 were used. Training 
extended over a period of 8 weeks. Those given 
special help learned three to four times faster than 
those not given such help. A look-and-say picture 
method was used with the special training group. 
Stress was laid on repetition for mastery. Low- 
grade morons can be taught by rote. Special in- 
struction resulted in significant though not remark- 
able gains—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 


3587. Vilapreny6, J. S. Idees per a una psico- 
terapia de les sindromes psiquiatriques de guerra. 
(Psychotherapy of war psychosis.) Rev. Psicol. 
Pedag., 1937, 5, 184-195.—The author attempts an 
analysis of the conditions for which modern psy- 
chiatric treatment may be effective for war psy- 
choses.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 


3588. Vita, N. A. Alucinosis en el alcoholismo 
cr6nico. (Hallucinosis in chronic alcoholism.) Bol. 
Inst. Psiquiat., 1937, 1, 154-164.—A case study is 
reviewed of a 42-year-old male patient whose per- 
sistent auditory and visual hallucinations appeared 
unique. A plea is made for the recognition of hal- 
lucinosis as a clinical entity —R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 


3589. Walker, A. E. The anatomical basis of the 
thalamic syndromes. J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 
1938, 38, 69-95.—H. Syz (Cornell). 


3590. Wells, F. L. The state school as a social 
system. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 119-124. —The state 
school for the feeble-minded is shown to work better 
as a social system than the state hospital, which in 
turn works better than the state prison. The success 
of the state school stems from the special gap in 
power and intelligence between the governing and 
the governed. The same principle, socially, has been 
operative throughout history. In communities where 
human variability is small, libertarian organization 
is favored; where there are wide differences in 
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customs, the authoritarian form of organization is 
indicated.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3265, 3271, 3306, 3317, 3318, 
3354, 3359, 3360, 3416, 3431, 3432, 3434, 3437, 
sr] 3682, 3683, 3698, 3711, 3725, 3749, 
3757. 
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3591. Brandt,H. Evasion and a manifold associa- 
tion test. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1937, 13, No. 
4, 25-50.—A manifold association test employing the 
motor-association technique was given to 37 summer 
session students (adult teachers) and 19 high school 
students. 5 responses, each related to the stimulus, 
were required. The 30 stimulus words were chosen 
from the family, physical, emotional, intellectual, 
ethical-religious, and social spheres. The general 
conclusions were that the manifold association test 
(1) can measure the individual's unwillingness to 
admit a conflict; (2) can indicate the degrees of 
tension generated by the specific stimuli; and (3) 
with added experimentation can become a diagnostic 
instrument.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


3592. Cabot, P. S. de Q. The relationship be- 
tween characteristics of personality and physique 
in adolescents. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 20, 
3-120.—212 boys from graduating classes in three 
city high schoois were studied. Various tests and 
rating devices were used. 9 pyknosomes, 28 lep- 
tosomes and 25 athletosomes were selected by 80% 
agreement among five judges. The highest 10% 
and the lowest 10% of the subjects’ measurements 
or indices, and the highest and lowest 10% of the 
subjects’ scores provide the data for analysis. ‘‘On 
the whole there was little specific evidence to support 
Kretschmer."’ The author did, however, find ‘a 
remarkable degree of association between the 
athletosomic physique and certain personality 
traits.” He postulates ‘‘a new theory of socio- 
biological advantage in terms of which sociosthenic 
traits and personality characteristics are associated 
with ‘good’ physique.” There appears to be only 
a “fair degree of correspondence between the 
personality characteristics of pyknoids and pyk- 
nosomes."" There is a review of the literature on 
this topic, and 77 references are given in the bibliogra- 
phy.— F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


3593. Chiba, T. Das Problem der Individualitit. 
(The problem of individuality.) Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 50, 404-413.—Every individual has an “in- 
dividuality-quality,” i.e., no two individuals are 
ever exactly alike. The author undertakes to 
investigate the origin of individuality. The various 
individualities are the result of endless combinations 
of differences in single characteristics, which range 
between opposites, e.g., clarity and obscurity of logic, 
laziness and industry, etc. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of one aspect of such characteristics as these 
without the other, e.g., laziness has no meaning un- 
less we also have a concept of industry. Individu- 
ality is innate and consequently is not derivable 
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from external influences. The various theories of 
temperament are then considered in light of the 
antithetical theory of individuality —D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

3594. Dékfény, I. A jellem tirténetisége. (His- 
torical features of the character.) Atheneum, 1935, 
21, 36-58.—Sketch of an historical anthropology. 
Action is never originated by reflection, but in the 
grasping of historical fate, of the command of 
situation. Character must be understood from its 
historical position.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 

3595. Favilli, M., & Heymann, H. Su alcune 
modificazioni psichiche da intossicazione mesca- 
linica. (On psychological modifications due to 
mescalin intoxication.) Rass. Studi psichiat., 1937, 
26, 1-22.—The authors, who have done considerable 
work on mescalin intoxication, have as their present 
problem the question whether the psychological 
modifications which are present during this intoxica- 
tion can be considered as true indications of the 
subject's personality. A series of three experiments 
on the same subject is described, and a comparison 
is made between the knowledge which the authors 
had of him previously and the differential degrees of 
personality as revealed in the intoxicated state. 
Details of the case are given with a discussion of the 
results. The authors conclude that mescalin in- 
toxication offers a very useful auxiliary to the mental 
examination of the neurotic as well as the normal 
subject.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

3596. Fosbroke,G.E. Character reading through 
analysis of the features; a practical study of the 


physiological and psychological reactions of the body 


and mind upon the face. [ Rev. ed.] Garden City: 
Garden City Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 372. $1.49. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3597. Hiiberlin, P. Minderwertigkeitsgefiihle. 
(Feelings of inferiority.) Ziirich: Guggenbihl & 
Huber, 1936. Pp. 61. Fr. 2.60.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3598. Houtchens,H.M. Temperament in adoles- 
cent groups. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1938, 15, 
No. 1, 7-68.—Rosanoff's theory of temperament, as 
incorporated in the Humm-Wadsworth temperament 
scale, was used with four groups: adults, nondelin- 
quent adolescents, delinquent adolescents, and 
mildly delinquent adolescents. Differences between 
adolescent and adult temperament were found to be 
significant in all components except the manic and 
depressed phases of cycloid temperament. Differ- 
ences between delinquent and nondelinquent adoles- 
cents were significant in all components except the 
epileptoid. The mildly delinquent adolescents’ 
scores lay between those of the delinquents and 
nondelinquents except that they were higher on the 
epileptoid component. There were no sex differences 
for adults. Girls exceeded boys in manic and de- 
pressed phases of cycloid temperament. Delinquent 
boys exceeded delinquent girls on the hysteroid 
component. Adolescents were more oscillating 
and paradoxical in their feelings and actions than 
adults.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 
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3599. Jacobsen, W. Charaktertypische Arten 
des Deutens von Helldunkelbildern. (Character- 
ological forms of interpreting light-dark pictures.) 
Z. Psychol., 1937, 140, 86-108.—The author pre- 
sented to 20 boys, aged 1144-12, modified Ror- 
schach pictures; the pictures were without color and 
reproduction was made by drawings. From the 
results it is concluded that the usually found extra- 
version and objectiveness of cyclothymes (vs. 
schizothymes) is due to their easier, quicker access 
to fantasies; while the introverted, autistically 
inclined schizothymes have less easily accessible 


fantasies.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3600. Jaensch, E. R. Der Auflockerungs- und 
Auflésungstypus (lytischer S-Typus) als Wurzelform 
pathologischer Zustandsbilder. (The loosening and 
dissolving types (lytic S-type) as the root forms of 
pathological manifestations.) 2Z. Psychol., 1937, 
140, 1-14.—The lytic types referred to in this intro- 
duction to a dissertation of L. Schulz on the hys 
teriform type, are those with schizophrenic, hys- 
terical, neurasthenic, or even paranoid tendencies. 
Their relation to Kultur is discussed—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


3601. Johnson, W. B. Euphoric and depressed 
moods in normal subjects. Part II. Character & 
Pers., 1938, 6, 188—202.—The evidence of this study 
indicates that the variations in behavior and mood 
found in normal subjects are similar to those found 
in the so-called functional psychoses, and that a 
continuum exists from normal to abnormal. If this 
is true, an adequate description of normal moods 
should go far in describing the moods of the psy- 
chotic. 13 references are appended.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 


3602. Kelley, G. A. A method of diagnosing 
personality in the psychological clinic. Psychol. Rec., 
1938, 2, 95-111.—Personality disorders must be 
treated by some form of rational therapy toward 
which the diagnosis should be directed. The 
patient’s own formulation of his problem at the end 
of a diagnostic interview is more important than a 
tabulation of his behavior during the interview. 
Suggestions are offered for the construction of a 
diagnostic interview form consisting chiefly of 
recognized turning points in successful rational 
psychotherapy.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3603. Kornis, G. Apponyi vil4gnézete. (The 
world-view of Count Albert Apponyi.) Budapest: 
1935. Pp. 118.—A psychological analysis of this 
Hungarian statesman. There are described: his 
idealism, the philosophical and political character 
and religious-metaphysical background of his view of 
the world, his nationalism, universal humanism, 
conservativism, liberalism, democracy, social and 
economic philosophy; his standpoint on the principle 
of evolution, the great role of art in his view of the 
world and that of metaphysics and music; his picture 
of the world, his historical philosophy, the self- 
conscious universality and critical philosophic char- 
acter of his view of the world. His role in Hungarian 
history was more that of the philosopher choosing 
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and formulating the ideals of the nation than that of 
a practical politician —P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3604. Lersch, P. Die Probleme der Charakter- 
kunde. (Problems of characterology.) Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 50, 166-180.— During the last decade 
there has been a great development of the interest 
in the study of character, and a strong desire to make 
practical applications of such knowledge. A certain 
amount of change in methodology has resulted. The 
author thinks of this development, not as a renuncia- 
tion of the earlier problems and methods of “all- 
gemeine Psychologie,” but rather as an extension and 
complementation of them. Character is defined as 
the total structure of dispositions, which as the 
relatively persistent peculiarities of man as a psychic 
being bestow upon him a definite stamp. Although 
somewhat modified by time and experience, char- 
acter remains relatively constant for the individual. 
Because of its integrative nature, character is not a 
simple sum of component parts but a unified whole. 
The six chief problems with which characterology is 
now concerned are briefly discussed. These include 
the determination of the structure of character, 
types found, its origin and genetic development, 
techniques of diagnosis and systematization.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3605. Monnier, M. La technique actuelle du 
test psychodiagnostique de Rorschach (revision et 
criticism). (The present technique of the Rorschach 
psychodiagnostic test. Revision and criticism.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1938, 96, 15-22.—The technique 
of administration consists in merely showing the 


cards to the subject in order and asking what they 
are. If the patient does not respond within five 
minutes in spite of repeating the question, the next 


card is shown. The total time for the examination is 
noted. The results are evaluated both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. Qualitatively, each response is 
classified according to (1) mode of prehension; (2) 
mode of sensation; (3) nature of content of response; 
and (4) originality. Quantitatively, the percentages 
of each type of response are figured and compared 
with the percentages for normal subjects. These are 
inadequate norms, however, for comparison. The 
author states that an intelligence test should be 
given first. He warns against such classifications as 
introvert and extravert, used by Rorschach, but 
prefers descriptive terms such as kinesthetic or 
chromesthetic.—M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


3606. Schade, K. H. Uber die motorische Per- 
severation unter Beriicksichtigung der Persénlich- 
keitsforschung. (Motor perseveration with reference 
to a study of personality.) Untersuch. Psychol. 
Phil., 1937, 12, No. 5. Pp. 64.—Individuals with a 
relatively high tempo of their own experience more 
perseveration from motor activities with increased 
tempo than with reduced tempo. The reverse is 
true of other individuals. The strength of the 
tendency to perseveration depends on the subject’s 
personality as well as on the duration, frequency and 
quality of the activity involved. Only in exceptional 
cases does the introvert exceed the extravert in 
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motor perseveration. The personality radical of the 
so-called typological ability is independent of the 
ability to experience perseveration.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3607. Schulz, L. Der hysteriforme Menschen- 
typus und seine Einordung in die Integrationstyp- 
ologie. (The hysteriform type and its incorporation 
in integration typology.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 140, 
15—85.—In this investigation of the hysteriform or 
S-type of individual, the author used 40 subjects 
between the ages of 16 and 55, who were tested with 
the Aubert-Foerster phenomenon, concerning cu- 
taneous sensibilities, with ergographic tests, with 
prismic glasses, with pictures to be described, etc.; 
differentiating characteristics were found which 
permit a distinction between the S-type and other 
types. Hysterical inclinations and manifestations 
occur only in S-type individuals.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

3608. Spilker,G. Fusionierende Aufmerksamkeit 
und Konstitutionstypen. (Fusing attention and 
constitutional types.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 
1937, 12, No. 3. Pp. 71.—A new apparatus was 
developed to measure attention with neutral stimuli. 
Extraverts tend to fusing attention, introverts to the 
sejunctive type. The latter depends on a greater 
degree of distinctiveness or a more rigid differentia- 
tion of the contents. The introvert excels in possess- 
ing a strong tendency to consider stimuli systemati- 
cally. Both types are similar in respect to the 
effects of practice. No differences were found be- 
tween school children at the age of 13 or 14 and 
adults.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3609. Squires, P. C. The creative psychology 
of Carl Maria von Weber. Character & Pers., 1938, 
6, 203-217.—Weber represents the culmination of a 
long line of family development. His stock showed 
a veritable passion for music and the theater. Love 
of the stage often assumed the proportions of mania. 
Much of the early life of Weber was spent behind the 
scenes of the theater. He was at times introvertive, 
and there was almost a constant undercurrent of 
morbid depression, contributed to in part by his 
frailties and poor health and in part by the paranoid 
state of his father. He was high-strung and impetu- 
ous and his power of concentration was remarkable. 
He had eidetic memory for both visual and auditory 
material. He was a blend of idealist and realist. 
He was not alone a dreamer but also a man of action. 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3610. Thomas, M. Méthodes des histoires a 
compléter pour le dépistage des complexes et des 
conflits affectifs de l’enfant. (The method of story 
completion for detecting complexes and emotional 
conflicts in children.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1937, 
26, 209-284.—Since ordinary psychoanalysis is both 
difficult and lengthy, the author found the story- 
completion method quick, convenient, and satis- 
factory for use with children. A story was begun 
and the child was asked to finish it. The prevailing 
tendency was for the child to complete the story with 
personal experiences, and thus his complexes and 
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emotional conflicts were easily determined. 62 
children from 4 to 13 years of age were studied, 
greatest success being obtained for ages from 5 to 10. 
Death wishes were especially evident ; they concerned 
anyone restraining the child, particularly the parents. 
Symbolism, dreams, and story preferences are 
discussed, and five cases of nervous or problem 
children are given as examples. The work was done 
at the J. J. Rousseau Institute—EZ. Claparéde 
(Geneva). 

3611. Wilson, F.T. Verbally expressed wishes of 
children and college women students. /. Psychol., 
1938, 5, 91-105.—129 women college students were 
asked to write out the three wishes they would make 
if their wishes could come true; these were compared 
with the wishes of 400 children investigated by 
Mackey and Jersild. The students had fewer wishes 
for specific material objects and possessions (55% 
for the 5-6 year old children, 14% for the 11-12 
year old children, 1.6% for the students). The 
students were more interested than the children in 
vocations, money, activities, general benefits for 
self, and marriage.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3399, 3444, 3617, 3644, 3653, 
3688, 3712, 3767. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


3612. Antonius, O. Uber Herdenbildung und 
Paarungseigentiimlichkeiten der Einhufer. (Herd 
formation and mating peculiarities of solipeds.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 259-289.—A discussion of 
characteristic peculiarities, such as the formation of 
herds, threatening stance, driving, etc., in the mating 
habits of horses, mules, asses, and different forms of 
zebras.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3613. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Coming into being 
among the Australian aborigines. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1937. Pp. xxxv + 362. 21/-.—All the 
available evidence concerning the beliefs of the 
various groups of Australian aborigines about the 
relationship between intercourse and childbirth are 
set forth and discussed. The author considers it 
proved that these natives have no knowledge of any 
direct physiological consequences of sexual inter- 
course in so far as the production of children is con- 
cerned. He discusses what he believes that they do 
believe, considers how the origin and persistence of 
these beliefs can be accounted for, and makes many 
general observations on the psychology of the matter. 
Malinowski writes an appreciative foreword, and a 
full bibliography is appended.—F. C. Barileti 
(Cambridge, England). 

3614. Barach, A. L. Religious intolerance. A 
social psychoneurosis. Columbia Univ. Quart., 1938, 
March.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3615. Bartlett, E. N. W.P.A. employment as 
viewed by the clients of a family agency. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1938, 8, 262—289.—A majority 
of W.P.A. clients of the Philadelphia Family Agency 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


found it necessary to turn to a private case-work 
agency for help because of limitations in the Works 
Progress Administration: inadequate pay, irregu- 
larity of pay, frequent changes in project assignment, 
lack of opportunity to make use of former skills, etc. 
The number of families suffering from emotional 
conflicts serious enough to necessitate help other than 
that which would result naturally from a satisfactory 
work adjustment was small, although some families 
will need an agency’s specialized assistance regard- 
less of the manner in which a works program is 
administered.— R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3616. Bartlett, F.C. Psychological methods and 
anthropological problems. Africa, 1937, 10, 401- 
420.—The article considers developments of psy- 
chological research which have taken place during 
the last ten or fifteen years, with a view to indicating 
the ways in which they may be of service to the 
anthropologist. The topics specially selected for 
discussion are: experimental method in anthropo- 
logical field work; psychological test situations; and 
general methods of social observation. Suggestions 
are made for the psychological training of the 
anthropological research worker, and it is also 
indicated that the psychological student may learn 
much that is of value from the anthropologist.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3617. Beaglehole, E. Emotional release in a 
Polynesian community. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1937, 32, 319-328.—The culture of the people is on 
the whole characterized by extraverted tendencies. 
Times of birth, marriage and death are punctuated 
with violent outbursts of emotion that is allowed 
full expression in chanting, dancing and wailing. 
!n individual behavior the society sets a premium on 
vigorous action, whether in love, sport or everyday 
life. Privacy and solitude are almost non-existent. 
Were it not for certain socially approved ways of 
expressing otherwise repressed emotions, the society 
would disintegrate under the weight of its own 
neuroses. Two of the socially institutionalized 
releases for this pent-up emotion are: the celebration 
with dancing, chanting and feasting of the end of the 
hurricane season; and the periodical contests in 
which village competes against village, the winning 
village being given the privilege of chanting for one 
whole day, in the presence of all the people of the 
island assembled, songs that glorify the chanters 
and hurl the mest vicious insults at everyone else. 
Emotional catharsis and physical exhaustion thus 
combine to reduce the level of anxiety and aggression 
in the community to a socially safe pressure.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3618. Birkhoff, G. D. The present status of 
esthetic measure. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1938, 46, 351- 
357.—It appears from the various experimental 
findings in the fields of geometric form and melody, 
and in the application to musical quality in poetry, 
made by Beebe-Center, Pratt, and the author, that 


the specific formula of “esthetic measure”'( Mf ==): 
constructed empirically by the author, is likely to 
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prove valid as a first approximation to quantitative 
rankings of esthetic value.-—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


3619. Blind, E. E. An experiment with mono- 
tones. Music Educators J., 1938, 24, No. 5, 37-39.— 
Based on a study of 85 juvenile monotones, the study 
touches upon (1) definitions, (2) frequencies, (3) 
causes, (4) general treatment, (5) specific treatment. 
—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3620. Boas, F. The mind of primitive man. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 285. $2.75. 
—This is a revision of the 1911 edition, and the 
author again concludes that there is no fundamental 
difference between the thinking of primitive man 
and that of civilized man. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the absence of a relationship between 
anatomical form and mentality. After an introduc- 
tion the chapter headings are as follows: composition 
of human races; hereditary characteristics; instability 
of human types; morphological position of races; 
physiological and psychological functions; race, 
language and culture; early cultural traits; inter- 
pretations of culture; mind of primitive man and the 
progress of culture; emotional associations of 
primitives; and the race problem in modern society. 
There are 12% pages of bibliography, but no index. 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3621. Brugger, C. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Fruchtbarkeit der Lehrerschaft von elf Schweizer- 
kantonen. (A study of the fertility of teachers in 
eleven cantons of Switzerland.) Arch. Klaus-Stift. 
Vererb Forsch., 1937, 12, 631-650.—P. L. Krieger 


(Leipzig). 

3622. Doig, D. Can everyone use music tests? 
Music Educators J., 1938, 24, No. 4, 29-32.—This 
writer holds that the basic assumptions underlying 
the music tests and the techniques to be employed in 


testing should be well known to all testers. The 
situation is similar to that of intelligence testing. —P. 
R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3623. Doob, L. W. An “experimental” study of 
the Psychological Corporation. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 220-222.—Criticism to the effect that interpre- 
tive statements in A Study of Public Relations (New 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1937) manifest 
strong bias in favor of the Corporation’s clients.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3624. Dougall, J.W.C. [Ed.] Christianity and 
the sex-education of the ican. New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 128. $0.75.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


3625. Dykema, P. W. An international study of 
music talent. Yearb. Mus. Educ. nat. Conf., 1937, 
94-96.—The Kwalwasser-Dykema music tests were 
given in Europe to 5840 children from ages 9 through 
18. The subjects were obtained from 9 countries. 
A table is appended which “‘lists the nine different 
age groups taking the tests and shows, according to 
sex and nationality, which groups took first place in 
each of the ten tests given.’ —P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 


3619-3630 


3626. Ebbinghaus, J. Uber den Grund der 
Notwendigkeit der Ehe. (The basis for the necessity 
of marriage.) Bil. dtsch. Phil., 1937, 10, No. 2 & 3.— 
A historical and psychological study of marriage.— 
J. Deussen (Haina). 


3627. Fink, K., & Cantril, H. The collegiate 
stereotype as frame of reference. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1937, 32, 352-356.—Although there may 
be slight differences in the rank order of adjectives 
applied in different colleges to one college group, 
still the pattern is highly consistent. The outdoor, 
college-loyal, hard-drinking Dartmouth man is 
never confused with the blasé, snobbish, intellectual 
Harvard product; while Yale's loyal, collegiate 
athletes do not fit the picture of Princeton's style- 
setting gentlemen. The uniformity of the stereo- 
types varies somewhat for the different colleges. 
Stereotypes of Dartmouth men are most rigid; 
Harvard and Yale men are somewhat less well- 
defined, while Princeton men are least clear-cut. 
In spite of the fact that the choices of most judges 
fell on the same small pattern of adjectives, it is 
interesting to note that somewhere in the judgments 
of 380 people on Dartmouth men every adjective 
was selected except ‘‘snobbish.’’ In the choices on 
Harvard men every term was used except ‘‘he-men,”’ 
while for Princeton and Yale all terms were chosen. 
—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3628. Forbath, A. [Ed.] Love and marriage. 
New York: Liveright, 1938. Pp. 442. $3.75.— 
Articles on the sexual, social and spiritual aspects of 
love and marriage by Havelock Ellis, Julian Huxley, 
Wilhelm Stekel, and others.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3629. Friedmann, A. Zum Problem der Links- 
hindigkeit, insbesondere im Zusammenhang mit 
der Stotterfrage. (On the problem of left-handed- 
ness, especially in connection with the question of 
stuttering.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 97, 
257-279.—Left-handedness is widespread among 
children. A direct connection between left-handed- 
ness and stuttering could scarcely exist. Connec- 
tions must be sought in the pedagogic-psychological 
realm. The child who stutters and is hard to educate 
is the one who does not successfully overcome the 
difficulties of the left-handed predisposition. In the 
inferiority feeling of the left-handed child educa- 
tional difficulty and stuttering often find a favorable 
soil. The normal individual can overcome left- 
handedness.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3630. Gemelli, A. Nuovo contributo alla conos- 
cenza della struttura delle vocali. (New contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of vowel structure.) Com- 
mentationes, 1937, 1, 1-43.—The author continued 
his study on vowel structure, using the cathode-ray 
method of registration. He completed his work on 
the determination of the fundamental vowels a, 1, 
and u, showing that the three are not reducible to one 
another. The variations which these vowels undergo 
in phrase structure are discussed: variations in 
number of typical periods, in duration, in structure 
complexity, in tones and overtones, and in zones 
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of resonance and sound intensity. Different com- 
binations of these variations cause each vowel, 
according to its place in a given word and in a given 
situation, to have a dynamic structure which may 
vary in complexity or uniformity in relation to the 
objective or subjective conditions under which it is 
pronounced.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

3631. Gifford, M. F. Free speech—the stammer- 
er’s right; a remedial procedure for the correction of 
nervous speech disorders. San Francisco: Thomson 
Pr. & Pub. Service, 1937. Pp. 150. $2.00—A 
practical manual for correcting stammering and 
other deviations from normal speech, written for 
the stammerer, with chapters for parents and speech 
therapists.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3632. Graves, E. A. A study of competitive and 
cooperative behavior by the short sample technique. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 343-351.— 
Parallel activity, in the sense of playing in physical 
proximity to other children with little interaction 
among them, is the most frequent type of social 
participation among young children. As a group, 
the children were talkative less than 40% of the time. 
Cooperation, defined as the carrying on of an activity 
with regard for and dependence upon another child, 
increases with age. Apart from differences primarily 
dependent upon age, the cooperative children are 
characterized by imitativeness and the seeking of 
approval. Competition, which in this study con- 
sisted mainly of aggressive and defensive conflicts, 
is unrelated to age. There is a tendency for the 


younger children to be more competitive than the 


older. There were no sex differences in either 
competitive or cooperative behavior. The incidence 
of behavior which involves directing others increases 
markedly with age—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

3633. Gross, K. Historische Situationen. (His- 
torical situations.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 139, 193-211. 
—The author defines and discusses the meaning of 
historical situations with reference to the psycho- 
logical problems involved in making these situations 
valuable for the present.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3634. Griinberg, H. La idea de pau com a 
problema educatiu. (The idea of war as an educa- 
tional problem.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1937, 5, 28-46. 
—The “will of war’’ emerges only after the destruc- 
tion of the creative energy of the ego. A plea is made 
for the utilization of education as a preventive of 
war.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 


3635. Gwinner, K. Uber Aussprachefehler der 
R-Laute. (Errors in pronouncing r-sounds.) Arch. 
ges. Phonet., Abt. IT, 1937, 1, 193-225.—A number of 
researches by the author and others demonstrate 
rhythmic variations in the amplitude and duration 
of the vibrations produced by the tongue in pro- 
nouncing r-sounds. The nature of these sounds is 
influenced by contiguous vowels. Errors are likely 
to occur when these vibrations are measured with 
the kymograph, because the subjects tend to over- 
emphasize and prolong the sound under these condi- 
tions. Deviations from the normal r-sound are the 
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labial r, frequently found during the first seven years 
of life, and the Arabic guttural r. In many regions 
of Germany, especially the Rhine country, the 
palatal r is in general use. The most frequently 
substituted sounds are / (38% of the children’s 
errors were of this type), 2, f, 7, and sch. Special 
attention is called to a mistaken pronunciation that 
has not been described before, namely, the substitu- 
tion of an accented ch-sound.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3636. Heinitz, W. Hamburger Beitriige zur 
wissenschaftlichen Erforschung musikalischer Be- 
wegungsprobleme. (Contributions made in Ham- 
burg to the scientific study of the problems of 
musical movements.) Arch. ges. Phonet., Abt. IT, 
1937, 1, 249.—Bodily attitudes of persons listening 
to music can be classified according to eight dimen- 
sions: (1) centripetal-centrifugal, (2) static-kinetic, 
(3) grave-cheerful, (4) introverted-extraverted, (5) 
smooth-explosive-oscillating, (6) neutral-emotional, 
(7) controlled-uncontrolled, (8) stabile-labile. A 
correlation with the four primary temperaments is in 
preparation.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3637. Homma, T. [On the direction or order of 
the strokes in writing Chinese characters.] Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 12, 608-613.—The author per- 
formed this investigation as a derivative from his 
earlier work ‘‘The law of Pragnanz in the process of 
drawing figures."" Six children, about five years old, 
who had scarcely learned how to write Chinese 
characters were asked to copy six of them one by one, 
quite naturally and freely, about three times a day 
for four successive days. Here it was also found that 
the whole writing process was subject to a spatial 
order of ease, Cartesian coordinates, size, enclosure, 
and centricity. Adults, too, had common and 
general orders in their writing process, and these 
almost coincided with those of children. The only 
difference found between them was that the former 
was more mechanical and the latter more psycho- 
logical. English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3638. Jacobs, J. A. Attitudes of the disinherited 
toward the church. Relig. Educ., 1938, 33, 14-18.— 
The author, through association with social welfare 
agencies during the past few years, has developed 
certain opinions regarding the attitude of relief 
clients toward the church. Those on relief fall into 
the following classes: (1) those finding little consola- 
tion in the church; (2) those maintaining church 
affiliations; (3) those joining new sects; (4) those 
becoming social agitators and radicals; (5) those 
disillusioned and indifferent—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

3639. Jastrow, J. The betrayal of intelligence; 
a preface to debunking. New York: Greenberg, 
1938. Pp. 170. $1.50.—A psychologist’s protest 
against exploiters of the American public, with a 
plea to the public to use its intelligence in distinguish- 
ing between truth and sales talk.— R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3640. Jones, W. L. A psychological study of 
religious conversion. London: Epworth Press, 1937. 
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Pp. 397. 10/6.—The book is based in the main upon 
original material collected by means of a question- 
naire and a personally conducted interview, and 
directly from friends. The criteria used to distin- 
guish religious experience are stated and the main 
types of religious conversion indicated. _Age fre- 
quencies, pre-conversion situations, conversion crises, 
and the balance of psychological factors in conversion 
are studied both for the cases in which conversion is 
gradual and for those in which it is sudden. The 
effects of conversion upon behavior, attitude and 
“poise’’ are set forth. Relapsed cases receive special 
attention. Religious conversion is compared with 
changes characteristic of the development of the 
intellectual and the esthetic interests and the arousal 
of love. The social, physiological and temperamental 
bases of conversion are discussed. Psychoanalytical 
interpretations are dealt with and are not considered 
entirely sufficient. Conversion in Christian and non- 
Christian communities is considered. Finally the 
main conclusions are summarized and a bibliography 
is presented.— F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3641. Kanetune, K. [On the tonal scale of the 
spoken and sung melody. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1937, 
12, 483-484.—Photographs of the voice during the 
singing of a song by trained European singers and 
the singing of a worker’s song by a Tokyo printing 
house employee were compared. There is a vibrato 
in the voice singing the European scale. No tonal 


scale was found for the Japanese folk-song, the 
singing being only an extension of the way a text is 
spoken or read. 


German summary.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 


3642. Kerényi, K. Vallfslélektan és antik vallds. 
(Psychology of religion and the ancient religion.) 
Atheneum, 1936, 22, 139-152.—Proving the in- 
sufficiency of the Kiilpe method in analyzing religi- 
ous experience, Kerényi tries to discover the sources 
of religious feeling by studying the behavior of a 
deeply religious people, the ancient Greeks. Their 
lives were built upon religious experience, which can- 
not be identified with an illusion, as suggested by 
the studies of James, or with pathological phe- 
nomena, as maintained by the psychoanalysts. The 
Greek religious experience is a grasping of the reality, 
the representation of the world, in its heroic, beauti- 
ful and rich appearance in the life of a strong and 
youthful folk.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 


3643. Kiener, F. Die Zeitungssprache. (The 
language of newspapers.) Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 
Pp. 121. M 3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3644. Klemm, O. Verantwortung. (Responsi- 
bility.) Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 157-165.— 
The differentiating characteristic of voluntary as 
opposed to instinctive behavior is the fact that the 
individual is responsible for such action. Freedom of 
the personality develops in proportion as the in- 
dividual subordinates his instincts to his will. 
Responsibility originates when action becomes sig- 
nificant for society. The gifted individual is responsi- 
ble for developing and using his gift. Obviously the 
structural foundation of responsibility is character. 


3641-3646 


Not until man’s activity is activity in a social group 
does it have significance for his personality. Re- 
sponsibility appears wherever man behaves as an 
individual and simultaneously as a member of the 
whole group; his character is the part of him which 
permits voluntary activity as a member in the whole. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3645. Kornis, G. Az dllamférfi. A politikai lélek 
vizsgélata. (2 vols.) (Thestatesman. The analysis 
of the political mind.) Budapest: 1933. Vol. I, 
pp. 306.—Introduction: The politician as moving 
strength of history. The possibilities of the great 
statesman in contemporary politics. Ethics and 
psychic structure of the statesman. First part: 
The ethos of the statesman. 1. The consciousness of 
political vocation. 2. Consciousness of political 
ideas. 3. The political Eros. 4. Strength of will 
as the essence of the political individuality. 5. The 
sense of responsibility in the statesman. Individual 
and collective responsibility. Responsibility and 
democracy. 6. The suggestive power of the states- 
man. Power of word and of writing. 7. Knowledge 
of man. Man as the subject matter of politics. 8. 
The sense of reality. Volume II. Psychic structure 
of the statesman. 1. Types of the political soul. 
Psychic unity and political type. Type of the ob- 
jective and subjective politician. The concrete and 
the abstract political type. Static and dynamic 
type. 2. Intelligence and politics: thinking, intui- 
tion, fancy, general and special scientific ability in 
philosophy, history, science of law, and economics in 
politics. Scholars in politics. 3. Feelings in politics: 
emotions as moving powers of politics. Vanity and 
popularity, ambition and desire of power; pride and 
haughtiness; envy and jealousy; friendship and 
enmity; aggressiveness; social feeling, self-command, 
optimism and pessimism in politics. 4. Will in 
politics. Politics and virtue. Political dogmatism, 
opportunism, pragmatism. Chiefs and parties. 
Chiefs and nations. The English, French, German, 
Hungarian political character. 5. Psychic types of 
social classes in politics: politics and theory of 
environment, aristocrats, gentry, plutocrats, citizens, 
small farmers, laborers in politics. Both volumes 
have series of portraits and historicai illustrations.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


3646. Kramer, G. Beobachtungen iiber Paar- 
ungsbiologie und soziales Verhalten von Mauerei- 
dechsen. (Some remarks concerning the biology of 
mating and the social behavior of wall lizards.) Z. 
Morph. Okol. Tiere, 1937, 32, 752-783.—The strut- 
ting of the male lizard in the process of courting a 
female probably is a remnant of antagonistic be- 
havior, because it is omitted when the pair is well 
acquainted. Young lizards and males always fight 
with each other, while the females often display 
aggressive tendencies toward each other. During 
the mating season the female also is treated antag- 
onistically by the male, but with less violence. The 
pair soon get along peacefully. The female never 
actively cooperates in the act of mating. In some 
species the sexes are differentiated by the red ventral 
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surface of the male, while in others the differences are 
olfactorily perceived.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3647. Kwalwasser, J. From the realm of guess 
into the realm of reasonable certainty. Music 
Educators J., 1938, 24, No. 4, 16-17.—Vigorous 
objections are raised against the theories of music 
testing recently put forth by J. L. Mursell (see XII: 
2029).—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3648. Kwalwasser, J. The tendency toward 
mediocrity. Yearb. Mus. Educ. nat. Conf., 1937, 
87-88.—Galton's law of regression is believed to 
hold with music and intelligence test data. Those 
who score very high in musicianship score relatively 
lower in intelligence, while those who score very low 
in musicianship score almost average in intelligence. 
Similarly, those who score very high in intelligence 
score relatively lower in musicianship, while those 
who score low in intelligence (low for school popula- 
tions) score almost average in musicianship.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3649. Landes, R. Ojibwa sociology. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 144. $2.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3650. Larson, W. S. Practical experience with 
music tests. Music Educators J., 1938, 24, No. 5, 
31; 68-74.—Larson reports on the testing program 
in the public schools of Rochester, N. Y., and at the 
Eastman School of Music. As new data he reports 
that the Seashore test scores correlate .59 + .04 with 
grades received in the first course in musical theory 
at the Eastman Conservatory. The article is 


followed by brief comments by music officials of the 
Rochester, N. Y., public schools and by the director 
of the conservatory.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3651. Laubscher, B. J. F. Sex, custom and 
psychopathology; a study of South African pagan 
natives. London: Routledge, 1937. Pp. xv + 347. 
21/~--—Various South African Bantu, particularly the 
Tembu people, are studied by Laubscher. He dis- 
cusses folklore, the ways and beliefs of native doctors, 
customs of birth, childhood, adolescence, marriage, 
and rites connected with a variety of situations, 
especially with initiation ceremonies. He considers 
the native conception of mental disorder, the in- 
cidence of sex offenses, the frequency and causation 
of suicide, homicide, and stock theft. Most of the 
natives concerned were in fairly close touch with 
white influences, and the bulk of the actual material 
is hospital material. Some comparative statistics 
are presented, but the author calls for more and 
better controlled work.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

3652. Lind, A. W. An island community; eco- 
logical succession in Hawaii. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 359. $3.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


3653. Murray, E. P. The speech mality. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1937. Pp. 517. $2.75.— 
Speech is discussed as a social integrator through 
which personality may be developed and expressed. 
The author draws frequently upon Kiinkel’s “we” 
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psychology and upon the fields of psychiatry, speech 
pathology, and artistic speech. Each chapter con- 
tains outlines of assignments, questions, and selected 
references. Tests of speech integration are described, 
together with personality inventories and methods 
for making intensive studies of the individual. 
Training procedures for teachers and students are 
included, as well as many speech projects. Recent 
psychological concepts of personality are discussed. 
Interesting examples from case histories are given, 
and the book contains numerous cuts and graphic 
illustrations. The final section is devoted to prac- 
tical analysis of personality, and to public speaking 
and dramatic projects to be used in personality 
development and in improving voice, gestures and 
posture. Individual assignments are planned, topics 
for reporting to instructors are given, and there are 
loose-leaf charts for self-study and analysis from 
the standpoint of vocal improvement, self-expression, 
and artistic excellence.—S. S. Hawk (Univ. Southern 
California). 

3654. Ness, A. Common-sense and truth. 
Theoria, 1938, 4, 39-59.—The writer tried to produce 
truth theories ‘‘experimentally”’ by giving a stand- 
ardized questionnaire to some 250 persons aged 12 
to 65, of highly varying degrees of schooling. The 
definitions of truth obtained show a wide variety 
and may be grouped into 45 or more classifications. 
No type of definition appears to be exclusively ad- 
hered to by any particular age or “‘schooling”’ group. 
There is no evidence to show that philosophical 
training changes a person's attitude toward defini- 
tions. The writer announces a forthcoming mono- 
graph which will discuss all the material obtained in 
full—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 

3655. Orestano, F. Az eszme és fogalom elméleti 
és néplélektani jelentisége. (The significance of 
idea and notion for theory and for racial psychology.) 
Atheneum, 1935, 21, 20-35.—Comparison of some 
main traits in English, German, French and Italian 
culture.—P. Schiller (Budapest). 


3656. Ortmann, O. Span of vision in note read- 
ing. Yearb. Mus. Educ. nat. Conf., 1937, 88-93.— 
Among the findings are the following: (1) A note on 
the line appears slightly longer than it is; one on a 
space appears slightly shorter. (2) Pupils over 13 
years of age who have normal eyesight and are 
familiar with notation have a field of clear vision 
embracing a circular area between 14 and 4 of an 
inch in diameter. (3) Notes are read more easily (a) 
when they extend in but one direction, and (b) 
when they are distributed either vertically or 
horizontally (not obliquely). Pattern and symmetry 
are important factors in perception. By attention 
to these findings Ortmann has been able to improve 
note reading difficulties—P. R. Farnsworth (Stan- 
ford). 

3657. Outland, G. E. Acceleration and retarda- 
tion among transient boys. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 
413-416.—The records of 3352 boys aged 16-20 
registered at the Los Angeles bureau of the Federal 
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Transient Service in 1934 are analyzed by the 
author. The average grade attained was 9.0; 12% 
were high school graduates. Assuming that school- 
ing was begun at 6, the average retardation is less 
than one year. Native white boys show the least 
(53.7%) and negroes the most retardation (71.2%). 
There is no difference between boys from rural and 
urban areas. In view of economic and social factors 
known to be present, it is probable that the retarda- 
tion of transients is not to be wholly attributed to 
lack of ability —M. Lee (Chicago). 


3658. P&tzay-Liebermann, L. Bewegungsther- 
apie bei Stotteren. (Motor therapy for stutterers.) 
Z. Kinderforsch., 1937, 46, 337-345; Mschr. Ohren- 
heilk., 1937, 71, 10.—A series of experiments on the 
motility of some 140 stuttering pupils in the State 
Speech Corrective Institute at Budapest have been 
conducted since 1933. The study dealt with: (1) 
the static functions (standing, gait, posture, etc.); 
(2) respiration (economy of co-ordination, phona- 
tion, co-ordination of respiration with articulatory 
movements; (3) speech peculiarities (rhythm, mel- 
ody, concomitant movements); (4) co-ordination of 
movement with respiration in general; (5) dynamic 
and rhythmic peculiarities of movement; (6) ability 
to recall movements and rhythmic abilities. The 
aim of the motor therapy was the compensation, by 
means of conscious innervation, of the rhythmic and 
dynamic deficiency of the stutterer’s motility by the 
conversion of his auditory-rhythmic perceptions into 
motor experiences. This method of treatment has 


proved so successful that the experiments are to be 
continued during the coming year.—S. W. Downs 
(Berkeley, California). 

3659. Pelwijk, J. J. ter, & Tinbergen, N. Eine 
reizbiologische Analyse einiger Verhaltensweisen 


von Gasterosteus aculeatus L. (A biological analysis 
of the stimuli leading to some forms of behavior in 


Gasterosteus aculeatus.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1937, 1, 
193-200.—The fight whereby the male stickleback 
protects his territorial rights is most violent when he 
is opposed by a male of the same species. Stimuli 
for this behavior are the red ventral surface of the 
male, threatening gestures, and biting. The presence 
of a male in mating mood, the absence of plants, and 
insufficiency of space make an area useless as home 
territory. When the neighboring population in- 
creases, the protection of one’s domain involves a 
continously threatening attitude toward all other 
males. Fights do not seem to leave a lasting un- 
pleasant memory. The male’s mating behavior 
begins with strutting, which, depending on the other 
animal's reaction, develops into fighting or mating. 
The fish appears incapable of perceiving the unity of 
portions of plants which combine good and poor 
characteristics as nest-building materials —P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3660. Ricci, A. Dinamismo della parola scritta, 
parlata e pensata. (Dynamism in written, spoken, 
and thought language.) Cervello, 1936, 15, 181-196. 
—Writing from dictation and transcription of 
material learned by heart show a greater dynamism 
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than writing from copy. A periodicity in the 
development of dynamism is expressed in a curve 
which resembles that of fatigue, and differential 
dynamic indications are revealed in studies of 
pressure which may be concealed in normal writing. 
A higher degree of dynamic quality is frequently 
found in uneven writing than in a more decided 
style of writing.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


3661. Rohrlich, C., & Rohrlich, E. Psychological 
foundations for the fiduciary concept in corporation 
law. Columbia Law Rev., 1938, 38, 432-452.—The 
theory that corporate managers are primarily 
motivated by the ‘‘acquisitive instinct”’ is criticized, 
as is also the lack of meaning in the generalization 
that “human nature can’t be changed.”’ After a 
discussion of the difficulty of making a list of “‘in- 
stincts,"’ the point is stressed ‘‘that an instinct is 
merely a tendency to action which may be very largely 
lost in its concrete manifestation,’’ and that the 
social environment is the most important source of 
human traits. It is unsound to assume that any 
course of conduct is the product of a single “‘in- 
stinct."” The law cannot permit corporate directors 
to escape retribution for the violation of legal 
injunctions which protect stockholders simply by 
blaming the compulsive nature of their ‘‘instincts.”’ 
—S. H. Britt (George Washington). 

3662. Salomon, A. Education for social work. 
Zurich, Leipzig: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 
A. G.: 1937. Pp. 264.—This report contains data 
up to the first quarter of 1936, and constitutes a 
compilation of school reports and catalogs of courses, 
together with a descriptive background of the nations 
in which the schools are located. Brief comments are 
offered upon the social-economic structure, the 
treads in family and group life, and governmental 
attitudes toward social problems, with avoidance of 
any “valuation or criticism’’ of the particular social 
structure. Those sections dealing with Great 
Britain, France, Germany and the United States are 
the most complete.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospi- 
tal). 

3663. Seashore, C. E. XII. A beautiful voice. 
Music Educators J., 1938, 24, No. 4, 18-19.—A plea 
for the cultivation of more beautiful speaking and 
singing voices.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3664. Seashore,C.E. XIII. Musical intelligence. 
Music Educators J., 1938, 24, No. 5, 32-33.—The 
question is discussed from three points of view: (1) 
Why has the question arisen? (2) What is intelli- 
gence? (The author follows the theories of Stoddard 
and Wellman.) (3) How do musicians rate?—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3665. Smith, M. Spontaneous change of attitude 
toward capital punishment. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 
318-320.—The author previously reported a .6 shift 
in attitude toward war among college students taking 
an objectively presented course in sociology. To 
check the spontaneity of this shift a similar group 
was tested in regard to capital punishment over a 
period in which no reference was made to it. No 
statistically reliable change was found (.1 in the 
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direction of increased opposition). The explanation 
may be that the former shift was induced by the 
lectures and was not spontaneous as then reported. 
Men are slightly more opposed to capital punish- 
ment than women. In contrast with the earlier 
experiment, the juniors and seniors changed more 
than the sophomores.— M. Lee (Chicago). 

3666. Snyder, C. D. A study in the demographic 
distribution of cultural achievement. Sci. Mon. 
N. Y., 1938, 46, 261-267.—When Nobel Prize 
awards, number of citations in the International 
Who's Who for 1937, and number of record-holders 
and points won by place winners in the Olympic 
games per each ten millions of the total population 
of all the countries represented in each category of 
achievement are studied, and actual and ideal 
distributions of merit are computed, it appears that 
the present center of occidental cultural achievement 
lies in western and northwestern rather than in 
southwestern Europe. It is primarily the smaller 
nations of northwestern Europe which excel (Swe- 
den, Norway, Switzerland, Denmark, Finland, Hol- 
land). Comparison of ratings in artistic and cultural 
achievement with those in athletic accomplishment 
gives confirmation to the belief that people who 
excel in one field also excel in the other. It is sug- 
gested that, if the United States is to maintain its 
cultural level, selective migration from North 
European stock, prohibition of inter-racial marriages, 
sterilization laws, and a positive eugenics program 
should be seriously considered—O. P. Lester 
(Buffalo). 

3667. Stein-Lewinson, T. An introduction to the 
graphology of Ludwig Klages. Character & Pers., 
1938, 6, 163-176.—"'Klages’ work is divided into 
four parts, each dependent upon the other in pyra- 
mid-like fashion: philosophy, characterology, the 
science of expression, and graphology. Accordingly, 
‘Graphology is one aspect of the science of expres- 
sion, which in its turn is an aspect of the science of 
character; however, it is an indispensable element of 
the potential knowledge of the essence of the world.’” 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoms). 

3668. Valbuena, A. El torno a la psicoanalisis de 
Don Juan. (A psychoanalytic interpretation of Don 
Juan.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1937, 5, 170-182.— 
Quotations from Don Juan are interpreted from the 
viewpoint of psychoanalysis.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

3669. Weichbrodt, R. Der Selbstmord. (Sui- 
cide.) Basel: Karger, 1937. Pp. 250. S Fr. 19.— 
Mental diseases are not as common a cause of suicide 
as is usually assumed, and were found in only 3 to 
6% of the cases. Suicide depends primarily on the 
conditions of economic life and is particularly 
prevalent when one period is superseded by another 
which involves a variety of crises.—R. Weichbrodt 
(Frankfurt). 

3670. Westerman, K. M. The physiology of the 
vibrato. Music Educators J., 1938, 24, No. 5, 48-49. 
—The author discusses the physiological work done 
on the vibrato in the laboratories of France, Ger- 
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many, Belgium and America (especially at the 
University of Michigan).—P. R. Farnsworth (Stan- 
ford). 


3671. Wiinsch, W. Klang und Rhythmus. 
(Sound and rhythm.) Arch. ges. Phonet., Abt. I. 
1937, 4, 231.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3672. Yeomans, A. Treatment of children by a 
family agent. Smith. Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1938, 8, 
235-261.—A study of the extent and differentiation 
of services offered to children by a family agency. 
Of 289 cases active with the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of Evanston in 1936-1937, the agency was 
primarily concerned with a child in 72 cases, and was 
primarily concerned with the total family situation 
and secondarily with a child’s problem in 46 cases. 
This second group contained cases typical of situa- 
tions treated by a family agency. Cases in the first 
group were analyzed in greater detail as to the 
children themselves, source of referral problems, 
family situation and attitudes, and methods of 
treatment employed. The differentiation of services 
to children was largely a matter of degree, ranging 
from cases in which the approach to and treatment 
of the child was closely integrated with that of the 
family as a whole, to the other extreme in which 
there was complete separation of the case work with 
the child from that with the family.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 


3673. Yerkes, R. M. Primate codperation and 
intelligence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 254-270. 
—The author discusses the history of the changes in 
the experimental attitudes at the Yale Laboratories 
of Primate Biology. It has been discovered that 
much more effective work can be done with the 
apes if they are trained to coéperate with the in- 
vestigator and if restraint is reduced to a minimum. 
Security, confidence, and understanding in chim- 
panzees are basic for producing good codéperation 
with man.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3674. Zumsteeg, H. Lisst sich die Konstitution 
eines Stotterers beeinflussen? (Can the constitu- 
tion of a stutterer be influenced?) Diéisch. Sonder- 
schule, 1937, 4, 810-814.—A hereditarily handi- 
capped child was freed from the results of a cold 
with endogenous vaccine. His stuttering was also 
relieved by this. As expianation the author assumes 
the freeing of the nervous system from the bacterial 
toxins formed in the body.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 3389, 3523, 3565, 3577, 3590, 
3603, 3609, 3730, 3744, 3759. ] 
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3675. Adam, W. Briefe und Selbstbekundungen 
von Gefangenen als Beurteilungsgrundlagen. (Let- 
ters and confessions of prisoners as bases for judg- 
ment.) Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1937, 4, 883.—Most pris- 
oners lead a double life. Even when they know about 
the censoring of their letters to their relatives, they 
express themselves much more fully in these and 
reveal much more of their true nature than usually 
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comes to expression in their outer relations with 
custodial officers—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3676. Carlson, H. S. The incidence of certain 
etiological and symptomatic factors among a group 
of Iowa delinquents and felons. Univ. Ja. Stud. 
Child Welf., 1937, 13, No. 4, 61-98.—An analysis 
was made of case summaries concerning 540 delin- 
quent boys in the Iowa State Training School for 
Boys and 431 men released from the Men's Re- 
formatory at Anamosa, Iowa. The original hypo- 
thesis of the study was verified to the extent of 
demonstrating dangers of overgeneralization regard- 
ing any factor when the data are drawn from one 
particular milieu. Crime continues to exist in situa- 
tions where the “‘conflict of cultures’’ is a negligible 
factor. The complexity of conditions, even within 
one narrow and presumably homogeneous region, 
was demonstrated. The hypothesis of the cumulative 
effect of handicaps yielded almost completely nega- 
tive results. To some extent, but not conclusively, 
the evidence pointed toward a greater significance 
of the more immediate environment, or greater 
individual deterioration in the most isolated areas. 
Inconsistencies between juvenile and adult results 
suggested the possibility of a different etiology in 
adolescence and maturity.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

3677. Frankel, E. Crime treatment in New 


Department 
Pp. 15. Pap., 


Jersey, 1668-1934. Trenton, N. J.: 
of Institutions & Agencies, 1937. 
apply. —R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3678. Kephart, N. C. An experimental study of 


the “disorganization” of mental functions in the 
delinquent. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1938, 15, 
No. 1, 69-96.—The hypothesis was presented that 
delinquents as a group show less mental organization 
than nondelinquents, such organization being 
thought of as a lack of connectedness between mental 
data. The method of contrasting groups was used, 
differences being sought between delinquent and 
nondelinquent boys. Evidence of disorganization 
was sought in five psychological areas: (1) smooth- 
ness of flow of a complex task involving a complex 
co-ordination of behavior, measured by the associa- 
tion-motor technique; (2) the processes involved in 
making a two-minute spontaneous speech on the 
subject ‘“‘Trees’’; (3) perceptual processes requiring 
the synthesis of elements to form a ‘whole,’ meas- 
ured by the Street gestalt completion test; (4) 
dynamic connection between past experiences and 
present problems as indicated by a nonsense word 
task which necessitated insight into the fact that a 
very familiar sentence had been reconstructed 
phonetically; and (5) synthesis in social relations as 
revealed by spontaneous choice of companions. 
Statistically significant differences between de- 
linquents and nondelinquents were found in all areas. 
—B. Wellman (lowa). 


3679. Lombardi, G. Antropologia e sociologia 
nella ricerca delle cause della delinquenza. (An- 
thropology and sociology with respect to research on 
the causes of delinquency.) Riv. Diritto peniten., 
1937, 8, 697-725.—The author outlines the history 
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of general and criminal anthropology, giving special 
attention to the theories of Lombroso and Ferri, the 
recent doctrines of criminal constitution, and other 
doctrines having a biological bearing. In opposition 
to these theories he offers his own concept of the 
social genesis of crime; he proposes an integrated 
sociology based on the psychology of social col- 
lectivity rather than on the psychology of the in- 
dividual. He views criminality as the product 
either of environmental suggestion or of paleo- 
psychic inheritance.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


3680. Marshall, J.. & McCooey, M. J. Report 
and recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
Maladjustment and Delinquency. New York: 
Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 127.—This bulletin 
presents the recommendations and a descriptive 
summary of the work of the New York City schools 
and the interrelationships of the schools and com- 
munity agencies in dealing with the problems of 
maladjustment and delinquency.—(Courtesy J. 
educ. Res.). 


3681. Novelli, G. Zum Problem der Individual- 
isierung der Strafe. (On the problem of individual- 
izing punishment.) Kriminalistik, 1938, 2, 11-14; 
29-34.—Three phases of the problem are distin- 
guished and examined: (1) individualization in 
relation to the legislative definition of crimes and 
establishment of penalties; (2) individualization in 
relation to the judicial interpretation of criminal 
statutes; (3) individualization in relation to actual 
methods of punishment. In general the author com- 
mends the framing of penal statutes in such manner 
as to permit a wide range of discretion between 
maximum and minimum penalties for particular 
offenses, to the end that the judiciary and those 
charged with the carrying out of punishment may 
better adjust it according to the effects it is found to 
have upon the psychology of individual offenders. 
The availability of various forms of punishment 
for the purposes of individualization is also discussed, 
particular attention being given to imprisonment 
as being well suited to individualized variation.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


3682. Patini, E. Pericolosita criminale e peri- 
colosita da follia o da anomalia psichica. (Analogie 
e differenze fra manicomi civili e giudiziari.) (Dan- 
ger from criminals and from the insane and mentally 
defective. Analogies and differences between in- 
stitutions for the civil and the criminal insane.) 
Riv. Diritto peniten., 1937, 8, 669-684.—A distinction 
is made between dangers from the sane criminal and 
from the insane or mentally defective criminal. 
After analyzing primitive character and the conduct 
and degree of awareness found in the insane, Patini 
subdivides dangers resulting from insanity into (1) 
the unintentional or accidental and (2) the criminal. 
He points out differences and likenesses between 
institutions for the criminal insane and those for 
non-criminals, and finds that the former institutions 
offer a more efficacious social defense against highly 
dangerous insane individuals than do the latter.— L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 
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3683. Pfister-Amende,M. Deux cas d’infanticide 
a l’examen psychiatrique. (Psychiatric examination 
of two cases of infanticide.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1937, 39, No. 2.—A _ psychological and 
psychiatric analysis was made of two cases of 
infanticide in which fathers killed their first-born. 
Although both subjects had been previously con- 
sidered more or less normal, circumstances indicated 
a psychotic background, and one case was found to 
be schizophrenic while the other was psychopathic 
with infantile traits. Since, however, the crimes 
were strikingly alike, the author sought a common 
determinant and concluded that a specific psycho- 
logical motive was: present, alike in both cases, the 
development of which was facilitated by the psy- 
chotic background.— M. Hareven (Geneva). 

3684. Sabatini,G. La personalita del delinquente 
nel pensiero di Impallomeni. (The personality of 
the delinquent in the thinking of Impallomeni.) 
Riv. Diritto peniten., 1937, 8, 685-696.—A bio- 
graphical and bibliographical account of Impallo- 
meni, with a discussion of his contributions to the 
subject of the causes of delinquency in relation to the 
law and a description of his modern methods of 
investigating the psychological structure of the 
delinquent individual.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 3442, 3598. ] 
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3685. Achilles, P. S. The role of the Psycho- 


Amer. 


logical Corporation in applied psychology. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 50, 229-247.—The history of the 
Psychological Corporation, an unsubsidized business 
organization founded in 1921, is briefly reviewed and 
its present policies discussed. The relation between 
the corporation and its subsidiary divisions (e.g., 


the Psychological Service Center), is described. 
The part in business and industry that eventually, 
it is hoped, this or similar organizations may play 
is discussed.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3686. Arnold, K. Arbeitspsychologie unter ein- 
heitlicher Zielsetzung. (Psychology of work with a 
common goal.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 4-6.— 
The author sets forth the purpose of the new edition 
of the former Psychotechn.Z. The aim of the present 
journal is to further an understanding of the working 
man and to show how work can be made a factor in 
creating human happiness. It also endeavors to 
bring out the importance of work in relation to 
community welfare.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

3687. Bartlett, F. C. Psychology and the Royal 
Air Force. I. A general survey. Roy. Air Force 
Quart., 1937, 8, 270-276.—This survey deals in 
general with the various points at which a modern 
air force needs to seek the aid of psychologists for the 
solution of some of its problems. The matters dealt 
with concern: the initial selection of candidates for 
air force commissions; further problems of selection, 
involving specific departments of air force activity; 
the question of accidents; and a few general socia! 
problems.— F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 
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3688. Bartlett, F.C. Psychology and the Royal 
Air Force. II. Interests, temperament, character, 
Roy. Air Force Quart., 1937, 8, 375-387.—The 
article defines interests, temperament, and character 
in the light of their bearing upon the personnel of an 
airforce. It then gives a brief account of the methods 
commonly used in the study of these matters, with 
special reference to the interest inventory, the group 
survey, the free association test, the clinical case 
method, and a possible experimental approach, 
Temperamental qualities and behavior are discussed 
in relation to the uses of the rating scale, and again 
possible experimental approaches are considered. 
There is a brief note on literature—F. C. Barilett 
(Cambridge, England). 


3689. Bartlett, F. C. Psychology and the Royal 
Air Force. III. Interviewing and some remarks 
on training. Roy. Air Force Quart., 1938, 9, 60-68.— 
Interviews are a part of the existing technique by 
which applicants for commissions in the British 
Air Force are at present selected. This article 
attempts to state what is known, and what probably 
might be discovered, about the ways in which deci- 
sions about capabilities based upon the interview 
are determined. A critical survey of existing 
methods is attempted, with special reference to 
special air force problems. Something is said about 
the reliability of evidence obtained by questioning, 
and about the qualities of the good interviewer. 
Further remarks deal with learning processes in 
relation to training, with fatigue, with remembering, 
and with team work in general. Brief suggestions 
are made for additional reading —F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

3690. Benge, E. J. Tests in selecting employees. 
Soc. Adv. Mgmt. J., 1938, 3, 72-75.—Selection by 
photographs, handwriting, and character analyses 
being inadequate, and the interview alone being un- 
reliable, Benge recommends (1) physical tests, in- 
cluding tests for vision and color blindness, strength 
tests, and a dental examination and (2) mental 
tests, as ‘“‘the most advanced contribution which 
science has to offer in the selection of employees.” 
His testing program in the Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany includes a general intelligence test, a clerical 
test, and a mechanical test—the stenogauge, 
“whose power to predict stenographic output is 
uncanny’’—and a specially devised personality test 
which includes dominance and extraversion items.— 


‘H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


3691. Brugger, H. Uber Wesen und Sinn des 
Berufes. I. Eine strukturpsychologische und wert- 
theoretische Untersuchung. II. Zur Struktur des 
Arbeitsablaufs. (Concerning the nature and mean- 
ing of a profession. I. A structural and evaluational 
analysis. II. Concerning the structure of the work 
sequence.) Z. Psychol., 1936, 139, 360-372; 1937, 
140, 309-329.—The author attempts to ascertain 
how best to find the right man for the right position 
by an analysis of both these factors. In the second 
report he considers such factors as physiological 
condition, affect, and will in relation to work, the 
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dificulty of the task, its duration, etc.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

3692. Clark, F. E. The socio-economic approach 
to gathering information about occupations. Occu- 
pations, 1938, 16, 548-551.—The writer proposes a 
study of occupations longitudinally from an histori- 
cal approach, with a consideration of the social and 
economic structure in which the occupations func- 
tion. Such a study should ‘‘(1) emphasize coopera- 
tive or collective attainments instead of individual 
acquisitions or success; (2) stress relationships instead 
of isolation, and attempt to draw a picture of society 
instead of minute units; (3) picture change, evolu- 
tion, instead of a static condition; (4) attempt to 
anticipate the extent of future demand.” This 
approach is illustrated from a study of the social 
worker.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3693. DeSilva, H. R., & Forbes, T. W. Driver 
testing results. Cambridge: Harvard Traffic Bureau, 
1937. Pp. 98.—The driver test battery previously 
reported was further improved and administered to 
a group of 470 accident repeaters. The results were 
compared with similar data obtained from volunteers 
and repeaters in 4 other cities. Repeaters were 
found significantly deficient in several tests of 
reaction time and of accuracy of co-ordination, and 
probably deficient in other tests, including estima- 
tion of speed, visual acuity, and glare. Data are 
presented on sex, age, and racial differences, and on 
the answers to questionnaire items. In addition to 
determining the characteristics of a poor driver, the 
test battery and interview offer an excellent method 
of re-educating dangerous drivers. The need for 
trained personnel in such ‘‘driver clinics”’ is stressed. 
An appendix, with tables, is devoted to the statistical 
evaluation of the results.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


3694. DeSilva, H. R., & others. A bibliography 
on driving safety. Cambridge: Harvard Traffic 
Bureau, 1937. Pp. 157.—About 1400 references to 
technical and popular articles, arranged in the 
following divisions: accidents (causes, prevention, 
legal problems, pedestrian components); driving 
(tests, history, lighting, psychology) ; women drivers. 
The periodicals consulted are listed—H. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 

3695. Diintzer, E. Leistung und Leistungsfihig- 
keit bei weiblichen erwerbstatigen Jugendlichen. 
(Achievement and capacity of adolescent female 
employees.) Berlin: Schoetz, 1937. RM 4.40.— 
The results of a medical examination of more than 
15,000 students in vocational schools in Cologne. 
Different feminine occupations are considered from 
the medical point of view, with emphasis on activi- 
ties invelved, hours of work, accidents, occupational 
diseases, labor turnover, and unemployment, and 
involving commercial and industrial apprentices as 
well as unskilled laborers and domestic servants. 
Health conditions and apprenticeship periods in 
these occupations are discussed. Bodily care and 
exercise point the way to accident prevention. 
Health statistics show the dangers of puberty in 
each of the occupational groups, with special em- 
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phasis on problems of menstruation and tuberculosis 
during puberty. A final chapter takes up the health 
statistics, vocational guidance, and physical training 
of female students in institutions of higher education. 
—E. Diintzer (Cologne). 

3696. Fabris, A. ‘“Taylorismo’’ di laboratorio. 
(‘‘Taylorism” in the laboratory.) Diagn. Tecn. Lab., 
Napoli, 1936, 7, 186-194.—The author describes 
some of the techniques used in the Anatomopatho- 
logical and Microbiological Institute at Venice, 
showing how accuracy with minimum loss of time 
can be obtained in laboratory operations.— L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 


3697. Harm, R. Bestrebungen um Ertiichtigung 
des deutschen Facharbeiternachwuchses. (At- 
tempt to increase the efficiency of young German 
tradesmen.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1938, 11, 6-16.— 
Since the war much progress has been made in find- 
ing psychologically sound methods for selecting the 
right man for the right job. Today particular 
emphasis is laid on improving the training of such 
people once they have been selected, and on achiev- 
ing for them a general, standardized and systemati- 
cally organized training course. For this purpose the 
DATSCH (German Association of Technical 
Schools) has worked out a series of printed lessons 
to be distributed in all factories and made available 
to all employees. These lessons consist of graduated 
material of pictorial type, and demonstrate the 
fundamental steps of the various trades, such as 
carpentry, mechanics, electrical engineering, etc. 
Thus it is hoped to achieve a uniform training for 
apprentices of various trades in all parts of Ger- 
many.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

3698. Heidenhain, A. Die Psychiatrie im Dienste 
der Wehrmacht. (Psychiatry in the service of the 
army.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1938. Pp. 53.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


3699. Hirose, A. How markets travel. Market 
Res., 1938, 8, No. 3, 12-17.—Recently completed 
studies show that markets are people, not places. 
Comparison of per-capita sales figures for various 
commodities in different communities in Ohio 
towns, and consideration of traffic flow data, lead to 
the conclusion that people in small cities consume 
approximately the same amount of commodities 
as people in larger cities, though their buying is not 
confined to their own community.—A. B. Blanken- 
ship (Psychological Corporation). 


3700. Hoppock, R., & Spiegler, S. Job satis- 
faction: researches of 1935-1937. Occupations, 
1938, 16, 636-643.—Review of 24 articles, of which 
11 are concerned primarily with extent of dissatis- 
faction in various groups or workers, 6 with the 
relationship between dissatisfaction and other vari- 
ables, and 4 with criticism of techniques.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). : 


3701. Karol, J. J. Pre-testing new radio pro- 
grams. Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 3, 7-10.—Use of 
the consumer-jury method indicates that pre-testing 
of radio programs is as practicable as pre-testing of 
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Several studies of the method are cited with 
B. Blankenship (Psychological Cor- 


copy. 
results.—A. 
poration). 

3702. Lauer, A. R. Motor vision in safe driving. 
Sight Sav. Rev., 1937, 7, No. 3. Pp. 6.—The author 
lists the following eye defects as contributing to 
motor accidents: reduced acuity, muscle imbalance, 
reduced field of vision, ocular dominance, blinding 
from glare of headlights, poor distance judgment, 
scotomata, and general inattention in driving as 
brought on by eyestrain. Types of accidents are 
discussed.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3703. Lossagk, H. Aufmerksamkeit und Ver- 
kehrsunfall. (Attention and traffic accidents.) 
Umschau, 1937, 41, No. 32.—In the year 1933-34 
there were 250,000 traffic accidents in Germany, 
including 9000 fatal ones. In 10% of the cases the 
ability to react properly was lacking, in 40% there 
was lack of attention, and in 20% conditions for 
observation were inadequate. The author proposes 
to reduce the strain of constant attention on the part 
of drivers by certain modifications in the structure 
of the automobile, the highway, and the traffic 
signal. These are elucidated by sketches and 
photographs.—J. Deussen (Haina). 


3704. Lytle, C. W. Recent developments in wage 
incentives. Soc. Adv. Mgmt. J., 1938, 3, 79-83.— 


Certain labor leaders are attempting to eliminate all 
incentive plans except the simple time plan; this 
inevitably leads to a ‘lumping of labor,” a restriction 
of output, and a form of collective bargaining which 


has the effect of leveling output downward. Some 
labor leaders fear incentives because they tend to 
remove complaints and make intercessions un- 
necessary ; others fear them because their use tends to 
wean the better employees from the union. Union 
members welcome the incentive, provided it is 
controlled by more scientific job standardization 
and motion study, instead of by time study men 
who make “expert” guesses. If incentives are 
abolished, supervision will be increased, cost findings 
will be the basis on which workers will be judged, 
intensive training will be a necessity, and freedom 
on the job will not exist. A tendency in this direction 
is seen today in the “‘measured day work,” in which 
an hourly rate is set which is based on (1) the de- 
mands of the job in terms of skill, responsibility, 
mentality, etc., (2) such personal virtues as quantity 
and quality of production, versatility, and dependa- 
bility. A monthly rerating of each worker makes 
this a succession of judgment days for the employee. 
—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

3705. Rau, G. Die Ursachen der bisherigen 
Vernachliassigung der Tierpsychologie in der Pferde- 
zucht und bei der Ausbildung des Pferdes. (The 
causes of the neglect of animal psychology in the 
breeding and training of horses.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1937, 1, 160-183.—Horses cannot be considered 
inanimate beasts of burden, but their intelligence 
and mind should be utilized in all training. A more 
intensive study of the horse mind and a subsequently 
improved mental treatment will result in the future 
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in simplified breeding, training, and use of horses 
for work and military purposes—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3706. Rupp, H. Neue Wege in der technisch- 
handwerklichen Berufsausbilding. (New methods in 
the training of skilled workers.) Z. Arbeitspsychol.. 
1938, 11, 16-32.—In order to develop well trained 
artisans, the DATSCH (German Association of 
Technical Schools) is working out systematized 
examinations covering the general principles of the 
various trades. These examinations may be taken 
by every apprentice, regardless of the location of the 
shop in which he is employed. The tests may be 
taken at six-months intervals throughout the years 
of apprenticeship. Thus the DATSCH hopes to 
offer every young man a standard criterion of pro- 
gress in his trade, and at the same time to secure a 
check on the training standards in different shops 
and in various parts of the country.—C. Burri 
(Chicago). 

3707. Shea, A. L., & Fenlason, A. F. A critique 
of the Leahy-Fenlason rating scale for social workers. 
Soc. Work Technique, 1938, 3, 55-59.—The authors 
feel that in general the Leahy-Fenlason rating scale 
is a useful instrument for social case workers. Pres- 
ent evidence indicates that the scale could be limited 
to seven traits: imagination, judgment, objectivity, 
patience, resourcefulness, sympathy, and tolerance. 
“The most that can be claimed for validity, at this 
time, is that the scale presents in a lucid manner the 
personality traits judged to be essential for success in 
social case work by one hundred experts.’’—W. 
Keller (Brown). 


3708. Zuerl, W. Die “kritische” Flugstunde. 
(Critical flying hours.) Umschau, 1937, 41, No. 37.— 
The greatest danger zones for apprentice aviators 
lie: between the 20th and 30th flying hours, when 
they feel sure of all the manipulations involved in 
guiding the aeroplane; between the 80th and the 
120th hours, when they are convinced that they 
can meet any emergency; and between the 500th 
and 600th hours, when they feel sure of having 
mastered their machines completely. The impor- 
tance of these conditions follows from the fact that 
almost half of all accidents are caused by errors of 
judgment. Errors of navigation account for 2.8% 
of the crashes involving professional pilots and for 
11.37% of the accidents involving private flyers.— 


J. Deussen (Haina). 


[See also abstracts 3281, 3387, 3747. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3709. Allers, R. Sex psychology in education. 
(Trans. by S. A. Raemers.) St. Louis: Herder, 1937. 
Pp. 295. $2.50.—(Not seen). 

3710. Amoss, H. Mathematical ability test. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1937. $0.50 per 50 forms 
with scoring sheet.—This test is designed to measure 
mathematical ability and aptitude. It is based on 
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the thesis that a test of mathematical intelligence 
or any form of intelligence is best obtained ‘‘by 
confronting the condidate with a sequence or 
sequences of situations involving increasingly com- 
plex and increasingly disparate relationships of 
the same kind as determined by inherent indices of 
gradation and established by usage, rather than 
with an array of widely selected samplings arranged 
in order of difficulty only by trial and error standard- 
ization and inevitably subject to the influence of 
local learning.”” The test requires 20 minutes and 
consists of 24 mathematical series to be completed. 
No figures on reliability are given—M. Keiler 
(Brown). 

3711. Ballard, P. B. Things I cannot forget. 
London: Univ. London Press, 1937. Pp. vi + 278. 
8/6—An autobiography, with many stories and 
sketches of English educationists and some psy- 
chologists, and with remarks on educational prob- 
lems and policy—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

3712. Bennett, M. E., & Hand, H. C. Designs 
for personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
Pp. 235. $1.36.—A high school text which aims 
to guide the student toward wholesome, objective 
self-appraisal by observation of the people about 
him, and by tolerant evaluation of the effectiveness 
of their varied types of behavior.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3713. Bond, E. A. Should teachers repeat the 
same test throughout the day to classes taking the 
same subject? Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 255-256.—To 
determine the extent to which students tend to pass 
along facts about test content to following classes 
taking the same test the investigator taught 5 ninth- 
grade classes, the intervals between them being 2, 
2, 10, and 2 minutes respectively. The children were 
cautioned not to tell others about the quiz given at 
the beginning of each class. Nevertheless test errors 
decreased from 80% to 0% in classes following the 
10-minute interval—M. Lee (Chicago). 


3714. Campbell, W. G. A comparative investiga- 
tion of the behavior of students under an honor 
system and a proctor system in the same university. 
Univ. Sth. Calif. educ. Monogr., 1935, No.-6. Pp. 
xiii + 95.—A comprehensive review of the literature 
on the honor system in American colleges. The 
author studied the honor system in the University 
of Texas previous to 1928, and the proctor system 
instituted during that year. The two systems are 
contrasted and a number of conclusions are drawn.— 
R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3715. Cattell, R. B. The Midland attainment 
tests; “F,” arithmetic, English. London: Univ. 
London Press, 1938.—A general test; two arithmetic 
tests measuring knowledge of method and me- 
chanical skill; and a series of tests in English measur- 
ing reading comprehension, vocabulary, grammar, 
style, and knowledge of literature comprise this 
series, which may be used as a measure of achieve- 
ment for groups or individuals. Manuals. Norms. 
—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 3711-3719 


3716. Charters, W. W. Predictive measures. 
J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 167-168.—The editor 
concisely reviews the present status of grades and 
aptitude or intelligence test scores as predictive 
devices for admission to college or professional 
courses. The low predictive values of such tests 
may be the result of the crude and unrefined grading 
measures employed. Wherever the trouble lies, the 
editor suggests the great need of measures of ambi- 
tion, motivation, interest, industry, confidence, 
sociability and other factors commonly recognized 
as of great importance in the satisfactory completion 
of educational work. Awaiting these measures, 
teachers should know their students well enough 
to render clear judgments and give reasonable rec- 
ommendations based on objective observation of 
the essential factors.—R. A. Brotemarkile (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3717. Douglas, O. B., & Holland, B. F. Funda- 
mentals of educational psychology. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xv +598. $2.50.—Used 
for some time in mimeographed form, the basic 
materials in this book have been revised with the 
benefit of suggestions by students and teachers 
who have used it. An introductory discussion of the 
subject matter and scientific bases of educational 
psychology constitutes the first section, followed by a 
section on environment and heredity, a section on 
learning, and finally one on measurement. The 
scientific aspect, discussed in the first two chapters, 
is stressed throughout the book, and research data 
are extensively used. The treatment of environment 
and heredity, in five chapters, includes physiological 
structures and functions, growth, and development, 
in addition to the usual inventory of inherited traits 
and tendencies. Learning receives the major 
emphasis with nine separate chapters, dealing with 
motor as well as perceptual and conceptual types. 
The measurement section deals with physical, 
sensory and motor tests, with tests of specific mental 
functions and abilities and of general mental ability 
and aptitudes. The physiological aspects receive 
particular attention throughout, and there is a set 
of charts and illustrations. The genetic and social 
points of view are also shown to contribute to 
educational psychology.—D. Bailey (Mt. Holyoke). 


3718. Diincker, F. Die Eingliederung psycho- 
logischer Untersuchungsmethoden in das Auslese- 
verfahren der Schule. (The distribution of psycho- 
logical investigation. methods in school selection 
procedures.) Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1937. Pp. 59.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3719. Eurich, A. C., & Wrenn, C. G. Appraisal 
of student characteristics and needs. Jearb. nat. 
Soc. Stud. Educ., 1938, 37, Part I, 31-87.—The 
writers discuss the following phases of the problem 
of the measurement and evaluation of student needs 
with particular reference to counseling and guidance: 
(1) kinds of information about students, such as 
records of previous school experience, aptitudes and 
abilities, home background and community environ- 
ment, goals and purposes, interests, likes and dis- 
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likes, social development, emotional status, health 
record, economic and financial status; (2) techniques 
for securing information about students, embracing 
tests, records, rating scales, information inventories, 
observation, autobiographies, interviews and case 
histories; (3) critical evaluation of customary tech- 
niques of diagnosis and self-appraisal; (4) interpreta- 
tion and clinical use of diagnostic techniques. ‘A 
continuous student self-appraisal is as important a 
part of the evaluation program as teacher-counselor 
appraisal.’’"—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3720. Glenn, E. R., & Welton, L. E. Glenn- 
Welton chemistry achievement test. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book, 1938. $1.30 per package of 
25.—This test is in two parts, which cover the work 
of the first and second semesters of the usual high 
school course. It is designed primarily for analyzing 
achievements of students as a basis for improving 
their work, but may be used also in assigning grades. 
Each of the two tests has five parts: Part I, range of 
information; Part II, practical application of chemi- 
cal principles; Part III, vocabulary; Part IV, 
laboratory manipulation and processes; and Part V, 
formulas, equations, and problems. Two forms, A 
and B, of each of the two tests are available. For 


Test I the coefficient of correlation between the two 
forms is .91; a reliability coefficient of .95 may be 
secured by using both forms.—M. Keller (Brown). 


3721. Gray, W. S., & Holmes, E. The develop- 
ment of meaning vocabularies in reading; an experi- 
mental study. Chicago: Univ. Chicago, 1938. Pp. 


xii + 140. $1.50—A monograph growing out of 
experimentation in the Laboratory Schools of the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
this report points out the significance of this problem 
for education, summarizes previous studies, and 
describes the research projected on this problem in 
the fourth grade group in the school year 1932-33. 
Guidance in enlargement of meaning vocabularies, 
as opposed to the incidental approach, was tried, 
using two experimental groups and one control 
group. Measures of effectiveness reflected in results 
were based on (1) a diagnostic word-meaning test, 
given before and after the training, (2) indications 
of increase in use of new words in oral and written 
compositions, and (3) improvement in oral and 
silent reading. Conclusions reached favored the 
directed or guided method of promoting vocabulary 
growth, not only for increase of vocabulary but also 
for improved efficiency in both oral and silent read- 
ing. Acquisition of meaning from context was shown 
to have limited value without guidance, especially in 
the process of enriching and clarifying meanings. 
The need for more research at some points is indi- 
cated.—D. Bailey (Mt. Holyoke). 


3722. Guilford, M. O. The significance of aca- 
demic achievement in the guidance of vocational 
students. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 527-533.—Com- 
parison of academic and vocational course grades 
for 63 boys indicates that the vocational grades were 
higher than the academic. Failure in academic 
work did not necessarily predict failure in vocational 
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work. The differences between the grades in these 
two classes of work would indicate that the two types 
of courses are dissimilar in their essential character. 
istics. Both types of courses should be considered 
for vocational and educational guidance.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3723. Hayes, S.P. Can the blind pass in geogra- 
phy? Teach. Forum (Blind), 1937, 10, 22-38.—The 
Hahn-Lackey standardized test of geographical in- 
formation is described, and norms based upon results 
of the tests in eight schools for the blind are pre. 
sented. The Courtis map test, embossed for use of 
the blind, is described, and keys to the maps of 
states and cities are included. The results on the 
Courtis tests show little relation to age, grade, or 
age at loss of vision. Blind subjects averaged below 
sighted subjects in scores. The Stanford Achieve. 
ment geography test, adapted for the blind, is 
described, and results of the tests given in two schools 
for the blind are summarized. The larger the number 
tested, the more nearly the norms obtained are found 
to compare with standards for sighted subjects. 
Rank order coefficients of correlation for two schools 
are given for geography as compared with reading, 
I.Q’s, teachers’ marks, and spelling. Correlations 
are given comparing geography with reading, 
literature, and physiology-hygiene; MA is compared 
with total scores on Stanford Achievement tests. 
The author finds the Stanford Achievement geogra- 
phy test especially useful—S. S. Hawk (Univ. 
Southern California). 


3724. Heck, A. O. Contributions of research to 
the classification, promotion, marking, and certi- 
fication of pupils. Yearb. mat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1938, 37, Part II, 187-199.—Despite contradictory 
evidence, children of low IQ succeed better when 
classified on the basis of homogeneous ability than 
when grouped heterogeneously. This does not ap- 
pear to hold for children of average or superior 
ability. The idea of enriched curricula combined 
with special classes for children of high 1Q and the 
use of ability grouping is gaining favor with school 
administrators. Recent changes show that a belief 
in 100% promotions is increasing. Promotion by 
subject has now reached down to grades seven and 
eight in the junior high school, tending to reduce 
the need for semi-annual promotions. Certain 
tendencies concerning marking indicate: (1) greater 
care in defining marks; (2) the necessity for rating 


* traits other than scholarship; (3) a reduction of the 


number of symbols in the marking system; (4) the 
establishment of different standards for different 
ability groups.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3725. Hegge, T. G. The problem of reading 
deficiency in the mentally handicapped. J. except. 
Child., 1938, 4, 121-124.—The author discusses the 
philosophy of remedial treatment of reading difficulty 
in the Wayne County (Michigan) Training School, 
in which the median Stanford-Binet IQ of the 
children is in the high 60’s. A _ prolonged pre- 
academic program for strengthening manual, rec- 
reational, socializing and preparatory activities is 
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followed until the children have reached a level of 
maturity that is higher than that usually required 
for beginning reading. For children who would 
otherwise fail to acquire a reading capacity com- 
mensurate with their mental ability, a clinical 
program is supplied. Those whose IQ fall below 
60 will probably not justify the time and expense of 
such clinical treatment. Since personality and 
behavior problems arise out of reading maladjust- 
ment, no educational program for the mentally 
handicapped is complete today without adequate 
provisions for clinical treatment of reading dis- 
abilities for all who can profit.—L. A. Averill (Wor- 
cester Teachers College). 


3726. Hill,G. A. A guidance program. J. higher 
Educ., 1938, 9, 124-126.—The vocational guidance 
program at W esleyan University, developed over a 
15-year period, is described as an “opportunity 
program.” The committee in charge is composed of 
the usual administrative workers, with a personnel 
officer, who is a trained psychologist, in charge of 
testing. Each year every student is asked to record 
three vocational preferences; upon the analysis of 
these is built the discussion series of freshman year. 
Speakers are requested to follow a specific outline 
for presentation of ideas about vocations. 40 to 50% 
of freshmen attend voluntarily. Special emphasis 
is placed on opportunity for specific service rendered 
by members of the committee during sophomore and 
junior years. Twice during senior year paid ‘‘out- 
side vocational counselors” are available for discus- 
sion with and guidance of individuals—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3727. Hoffman, W. S. Rank in college and the 
medical school. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 314.—To 
verify the assumption that rank in the graduating 
class at college is a valuable index of performance in 
medical school Zapfee has reported the standing of 
32 students in 8 different medical schools at the end 
of the first year. There is a close relationship be- 
tween these and the decile standing of the same stu- 
dents at the Pennsylvania State College the previous 
year.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


3728. Johnson, G. R. Girls do better than boys 
in school. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 313-314.—A high 
school survey in St. Louis reports that all suspension 
and difficult problem cases and most of the failures 
and repeaters are boys, that boys take 2 months more 
on the average to complete the course than girls, and 
that two thirds of the upper half of the graduating 
classes are girls. On the other hand, in a standard- 
ized general achievement test on the eve of gradua- 
tion two thirds of the upper half of the examination 
scores were those of boys. Since the IQ’s of the boys 
and girls were the same at entrance and they are the 
same age, the discrepancy is attributed to the fact 
that the classes are taught by women and the work 
required is too feminine in character to arouse the 
interest and effort of the boys.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


3729. Koos, L. V.,.& Edwards, N. [Eds.] Se- 
lected references in education, 1937. Suppl. educ. 


3726-3732 


Monogr., 1938, No. 46. Pp. 224. $0.90—R. R. 


Willoughby (Brown). 


3730. McClintock, J. A. Religious counseling. 
J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 145-152.—From inclusive 
statements of college personnel service and several 
clear and concise definitions of religion the author 
proceeds to the arguments for the religious approach 
to student counseling. Attacking the “‘let alone”’ 
policy, the author argues against the tendency of 
individuals to “‘haze’’ religion and the atrophied 
forms of chapel services. The present form of 
college life is not conducive to integration, and lacks 
the opportunity for “‘solitariness’’ and the essential 
presentation of ‘‘a divine object.’’ Hocking’s basic 
theory of “alternation’’ is accepted as fundamental 
to the solution of individual problems of adjustment. 
The work of ‘religious counseling is not the task of 
chaplains, ministers or teachers of religion alone, 
but the responsibility of all who counsel students. 
Religious attitudes are basic to many individual 
problems, to the point that “‘stereotyped’’ approaches 
must be eliminated and individual religious counsel- 
ing accepted as a college responsibility —R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3731. McGehee, W. Freshman grades and the 
American Council psychological examinations. Sch. 
& Soc., 1938, 47, 222-224.—The 589 entering 
freshmen at N. C. State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering in 1936 were given the American Council 
examination, 1936 edition. The resulting deciles 
were compared with the average grades attained 
during the year. A clear relationship is shown: 
63.44% of deciles 8-10 obtained a grade of A, as 
against 9.96% of deciles 1-3. The tendency for 
students who fall in the lower deciles to receive low 
grades is not quite so pronounced. 61% of dismissals 
and 54% of withdrawals occur in deciles 1-3.—M. 
Lee (Chicago). 


3732. Mudrow, L. Schulleistung und Lebens- 
leistung ehemaliger Abiturientinnen. (School per- 
formance and life accomplishments of girl graduates 
of secondary schools.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. 
Konst Lehre, 1937, 21, 157-185.—The study covered 
data on 18 secondary schools with a total of 1016 
girl graduates from 1908 to 1914. Replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent to some 377 of these graduates were 
obtained from 59%. Additional data on the activi- 
ties of these girls since graduation were obtained 
from teachers, associates, and acquaintances. Sig- 
nificant correlations between school performance of 
the girl graduates and the vocations of their fathers 
were established, the daughters of clergymen and 
educators surpassing, in scholarship, the daughters 
of engineers, teachers, officials, etc. Nothing 
definite could be established with regard to biological 
performance; no essential differences could be 
established between married and unmarried gradu- 
ates. In general, the wives of clergymen and school 
principals showed a higher grade of scholarship than 
the wives of physicians. Definite correlations were 
established between school performance and voca- 
tional performance; e.g., teachers showed a better 
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record than women physicians. The university rec- 
ords showed that in general the women physicians 
had passed a better examination than the teachers.— 
S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.). 


3733. Piaget, J. Documents officiels sur l’en- 
seignement de la psychologie dans la préparation des 
maitres, primaires et secondaires. Vle Conférence 
International de 1l’Instruction Publique, Genéve, 
1937. Genéve: Bureau International d’Education, 
1937. Pp. 130.—This is a documentary work giving 
information on 42 countries, with a general and 
synthetic study of the subject by Piaget. He calls 
attention to a general tendency to base educational 
practice on psychology, and examines the curricula 
submitted. The importance attached to measure- 
ments and tests seems to be decreasing, and that 
given to qualitative study of mental development 
increasing, especially the study of the thinking pro- 
cess in the child and the adolescent, in some cases 
also of characterology. He stresses the usefulness 
for future teachers of studying the psychology of 
problem children and psychotechnical guidance, and 
goes into the question of methods for teaching these 
branches of psychology.— R. Gampert (Geneva). 

3734. Prescott, D. A. Emotion and the educative 
process. Washington: Amer. Council on Educ., 
1938. Pp. xviii + 323. $1.50.—A report of the 
Council’s committee on the relation of emotion to 
the educative process. The literature is reviewed 


under such chapter headings as: basic affective 
phenomena; physiological basis of affective experi- 


ence and behavior; patterning and trainability of 
affective behavior; affective maturity; basic per- 
sonality needs and conditions which frustrate them; 
affective behavior and contemporary social institu- 
tions and processes; the influence of affective factors 
upon learning; affect and education; aspects of 
education needing study; personnel problems in 
education. Further studies are suggested to in- 
dicate methods for taking greater consideration of 
children’s affective needs. Bibliography of 180 
items.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3735. Race, H. V. The psychology of learning 
through experience. New York: Ginn, 1938. Pp. 
viii + 384. $2.00.—As an endeavor to unify and 
integrate the frequently dissociated subject matters 
of educational psychology, philosophy, and methods, 
the book is presented for students of elementary 
education and for teachers in service in elementary 
schools. The discussion is non-technical and pre- 
sumes little upon the reader's theoretical interest in 
psychology. Professed influences are those of Dewey 
in philosophy and Thorndike in psychology. Effort 
is made to keep the subject matter practical and 
closely associated with situations familiar to the 
teacher. Chapter headings relate to: personality; 
vital situations; nature of human behavior; nervous 
system; native equipment; drives and motives; 
intelligence; attention; principles and facts of 
learning; trial-and-success method of learning; 
learning by rote association of ideas; learning by 
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logical association of ideas; thinking and reasoning: 
individual differences; personality, emotions, and 
mental health; and creative imagination and esthetic 
appreciation.—D.G. Ryans (William Woods College) 


3736. Reed, H. B. Psychology of elementary 
school subjects. (Rev. ed.) Boston: Ginn, 1938 
Pp. xi + 582. $2.40.—This revision contains much 
new material and brings the remainder into harmony 
with more recent findings and growth in the field. 
Three chapters, presenting common principles basic 
to all of the elementary school subjects, are entitled 
“Organization,” ‘Practice,’ and ‘‘ Motivation.” 
“Organization,” replacing the term “association” 
formerly used by the author, emphasizes the 
necessity for intelligent understanding and synthesis 
of what is being learned on the part of the learner, 
so that he is not working blindly. ‘Practice’ js 
shown as a necessary component in the conversion 
of desirable learning into functional use. The stress 
on motivation is in line with the increased recognition 
accorded it. From this point on the plan of the book 
is to deal with the several elementary school subjects, 
in one to four chapters each. Four chapters on read- 
ing deal with objectives and comprehension, speed, 
individual differences, and motivation and materials. 
Language is treated as to objectives and methods, 
methods of practice, individual differences, and 
motivation. Two chapters on spelling, one on 
handwriting, four each on arithmetic and social 
studies, two on geography, one on elementary science, 
and one on health and physical education complete 
the book. Concrete suggestions, reports on pertinent 
research and helpful summaries are presented.— 
D. Bailey (Mt. Holyoke). 


3737. Sheeder, F. I. College achievement of 
lower group secondary school students. J. educ. 
Res., 1938, 31, 497-505.—Report of an 8-year 
study made at Ursinus College. Tests were given 
to every student in intelligence, English, algebra, 
and American history. The results indicate that 
“since slightly better than 50 percent of the lower 
group students admitted to Ursinus appear to be 
able to do a satisfactory grade of college work, it 
would seem to be justifiable to raise the question 
as to whether any applicant should be denied ad- 
mission to college on the basis of class rank alone.” 
Lower group students who have well defined purpose 
patterns or definite vocational interests have a 
better chance of surviving the college experience.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3738. Strang, R. Contributions of research to 
discipline and control. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1938, 37, Part II, 211-222.—Three major periods in 
the changing conceptions of discipline may be traced. 
In the first, that of compulsion, obedience to arbi- 
trary authority was demanded and enforced by 
physical brutality or sarcasm; in the second, that of 
competition, motivation by fear was replaced by a 
form of discipline that did not encourage the child 
of either gifted or poor ability to do his own best; 
in the third, that of development, the goal is the best 
development of every child, and discipline is part of 
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the developmental process. Examples of scientific 
studies contributing to the realization of the goal of 
freedom with responsibility are: (1) laboratory 
experimentation on the effect of reward and punish- 
nent on learning and of success and failure on the 
level of aspiration; (2) studies of parents’ and chil- 
dren's attitudes toward punishment; (3) classroom 
experiments and demonstrations; (4) clinical studies 
of disciplinary cases. —P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3739. Stratton, G. M. An introductory course: 
The pacific solution of international problems. 
J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 117-123.—R. A. Brote- 
markle (Pennsylvania). 

3740. Titus, C. H. The disqualified student. J. 
higher Educ., 1938, 9, 133-140.—All students are 
notihed when excluded from the University of 
California at Los Angeles that the reinstatement 
committee will consider their problem. The most 
significant causes of disqualification observed are 
poor advice, immaturity, inadequate or faulty 
preparation, home problems, unsatisfactory living 
conditions, extra-curricular activities, and poor 
health. Work with 6000 cases has brought the 
committee to consider keeping all disqualified 
students out of college for six months, during which 
time the problem can be analyzed and solved.—R 
|. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

3741. Uger, C. The relationship of teachers’ 
attitudes to children’s problem behavior. Sch. & 
Soc., 1938, 47, 246-248.— Reviewing experiments by 
Haggerty, Wickman, McClure and Yourman, the 


author calls attention to the two outstanding find- 


ings, viz: “‘teachers tend to identify the problem 
child as one who is antagonistic to authority (pre- 
sumably theirs), who fails to make stringent applica- 
tion to imposed school work, and who violates the 
teacher's social conceptions and moralities’; and 
‘teachers tend to ignore or underestimate the purely 
personal problems of children, such as shyness, 
unsocialness, fearfulness or unhappiness,” because 
these do not interfere with classroom order, although 
these traits are considered most serious by mental 
hygienists. The fault lies largely in present-day 
teacher training, which emphasizes almost exclu- 
sively presentation of subject matter. The aim 
should be rather the development of well-rounded 
and adjusted personalities, greater knowledge of 
normal child behavior, and more skill in treating 
deviations from it.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

3742. Ulich, R. On the reform of educational 
research. Occ. Pamphl. Harv. Grad. Sch. Educ., 
1937, No. 2. Pp. 26.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3743. Updegraff, R. Child development and pre- 
school education. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 
1938, 14, 9-25.—The most fundamental needs in the 
field of preschool education today are aids toward 
securing a more definite, specific and articulated 
formulation of the real meaning and nature of school 
education for the young child. Three of the out- 
standing needs in the field of preschool education are: 
(1) comprehensive, yet specific, statements of ob- 
jectives formulated in terms of the child’s needs; (2) 
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means of measuring the child’s development in order 
to direct his educational program; and (3) evaluation 
of environmental modifications according to their 
effectiveness in stimulating the child’s development. 
A detailed outline for consideration in following the 
child’s educational progress is presented.—B. Well- 
man (lowa). 

3744. Van Tuyl, M.C. Where do students “lose” 
religion? Relig. Educ., 1938, 33, 19-29.—396 replies 
to a questionnaire designed to help answer this 
question are here reviewed. It is pointed out that 
there is a marked change in ideas in thinking students 
and whenever a shift in ideas has occurred it is more 
likely to have come about in high school than in 
college.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3745. Vocational Service for Juniors. Directory 
of opportunities for vocational training in New York 
City. New York: Author, 122 E. 25th Street, n.d. 
Pp. 112. $0.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3746. Walker, E. E. Methods of training special 
class teachers in Massachusetts. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1937, No. 2, 77-83.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3747. Wallace, I. K. A vocational follow-up of 
college women. Occupations, 1938, 16, 538-541.— 
Questionnaires from 643 graduates of the College 
for Women, University of Rochester, from 1930 
through 1936 indicate little relation between college 
majors and immediate employment after graduation, 
except that students graduated in scientific fields 
did not find positions in large numbers. Salaries 
in teaching, nursing, and miscellaneous work declined 
steadily from 1930 to 1936. Average salaries in 
library work and business increased in 1935. A 
decreasing number of marriages during the first 
year after college has been significant. In general, 
graduates express satisfaction with the preparation 
received in college and oppose vocational emphasis. 


—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


3748. Wallin, J.E. W. Trends and needs in the 
training of teachers for special classes for handi- 
capped children. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 506-526.— 
Survey of practices and problems.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3749. Wallin, J. E. W. Report of the division of 
special education and mental hygiene for the school 
year 1936-1937. Rep. Del. Dept. Publ. Instr., 1938, 
310-321.—The report is divided into two parts: 
Part I, activities of the division—school contacts 
and inspections, examinations given and their 
results, etc.; Part II, recommendations—need for 
facilities for speech correction, funds set aside for 
purchases of books and journals dealing with ab- 
normal children, etc.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3750. Walsh, E. A. Improvement of reading in 
ungraded classes. J. except. Child., 1938, 4, 145- 
155.—The author describes a cooperative plan, 
worked out by the staff of the Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development of the New 
York City Schools for the placing of special emphasis 
upon the teaching of reading. It was found at the 
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outset that most of the children were below average 
reading achievement for their mental maturity, 
whereas at the present time nearly all of the children 
are not only learning to read but many of them are 
improving remarkably. Selected case studies of 
individual children are presented. From more than 
500 case studies submitted by the teachers, material 
was culled and organized into a bulletin for future 
use of the special class teachers —L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 

3751. Withington, R. On giving grades. Sch. & 
Soc., 1938, 47, 244-246.—Now that examinations 
seek to measure utilization of facts rather than 
memorization of them grading is increasingly diffi- 
cult. Aside from the question of different subjective 
standards influencing the whole scale, the number of 
points in the scale affects the results. The fewer 
the points the higher the agreement would be be- 
tween educators in regard to grades earned. The 
College Entrance Board reports a new grading 
system to replace the percentage system, now be- 
coming less popular. Perhaps the perfect scale for 
the imponderable does not exist, but as we search for 
it we still accept grades as our best indication of 
mental accomplishment.— M. Lee (Chicago). 

3752. Zapf, R. M. Superstitions of junior high 
school pupils. Part II. Effect of instruction on 
superstitious beliefs. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 481- 


496.—Scientific instruction was employed to combat 
superstitious beliefs of 285 ninth-grade pupils who 
were later tested with the Maller-Lundeen supersti- 
tion test, the Zapf superstition test, and the Wood- 


worth-Mathews personal data sheet. Analyses of 
the 143 items of the Maller-Lundeen test are given 
in full. The statistical analysis of the results indi- 
cates that regular science work had no effect in re- 
ducing superstitious beliefs. Special instruction did 
have some effect.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3753. Zubin, J. Choosing a life work. Cin- 
cinnati: Union Amer. Hebrew Congregations, 1937. 
Parts 1 & 2, $0.50; parts 3 & 4, $0.25.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3287, 3502, 3525, 3538, 3550, 
3554, 3557, 3586, 3619, 3622, 3647, 3648, 3650, 
3657, 3662, 3691, 3759. | 


MENTAL TESTS 


3754. Goldschmidt, L. Vergleichende Darstel- 
lung dreier Intelligenzpriifungssysteme. (Compara- 
tive presentation of three systems of intelligence 
testing.) Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1937, 4, 846.—The 
author insists upon the development of a German 
standard system. The new revision of the Binet- 
Simon is at the time the best test procedure, yet not 
the ideal form. The short Rossolimo method can 
be used only as an auxiliary supplementary method. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3755. O’Connor, J. First analysis of the traits of 
fifty-six secondary school boys. Tech. Rep. Hum. 
Engng Lab., 1937, No. 17. Pp. 37.—An analysis of 
19 of the 30 variables obtained by testing 56 boys at 
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Stevens Junior Preparatory Camp. “By a newly. 
devised method of line-factor analysis, it has been 
possible to estimate the relative potential purity of 
seventeen tests. Extension of this method in future 
reports promises to give more objective clues to the 
direction of underlying determiners than haye 
heretofore been attainable with such small popula- 
tions."’ In order of increasing impurity, the tests 
were: symbol memory, tweezer dexterity, creative 
imagination, black cube (second trial), MacQuarrie 
tapping, observation, junior number checking, 
English vocabulary, Yale spatial relations No. 2. 
picture completion, inductive reasoning, black cube 
(first trial), Yale spatial relations No. 4, number 
checking, clock reversal, memory for design, revised 
Minnesota paper formboard.—H.  Schlosberg 
(Brown). 


3756. Thurstone, L. L. mental abilities. 
Psychometr. Monogr., 1938, No. 1. Pp. ix + 121.— 
56 paper-and-pencil tests, selected for variety, were 
given to 240 university students in five sessions of 
three hours each. 12 factors were drawn from the 
intercorrelations, the last 3 being somewhat doubtful: 
the more important ones are described as spatial or 
visual, perception of visual detail, numerical, two 
verbal factors (logic and words), memory, and in- 
duction. Work is proceeding on the construction of 
reduced batteries with purified factors and on the 
vocational implications of the factors. The rationale 
of the factor theory is presented briefly; the tests are 
described and illustrated; and an appendix presents 
the raw-score distributions, the table of intercorrela- 
tions, and the factorial matrix.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 
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3757. Allen, F. H. Some therapeutic principles 
applicable to psychiatric work with children. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 671-680.—Emphasis is placed 
on “the value the therapeutic relation itself has for 
helping a disturbed child to find qualities in himself 
he can accept as his own and use to establish himself 
in this new experience."’ Therapy is established 
around a child’s own feelings and ‘‘with a person 
who has no goal other than helping him to a more 
creative use of his own potentialities in the realities 
that the relation itself creates.’’"— R. Goldman (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 


3758. Arlitt, A. H. The parents’ bookshelf; a list 
of books for study groups. (6th ed.) Chicago: 
Amer. Lib. Ass., 1938. Sf 75—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3759. Blachowski, S. The magical behavior of 
children in relation to school. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 50, 347-361.—The author describes and 
discusses results obtained from a questionnaire 
given to three preparatory school groups and a 
group of university students. They were asked 
whether they ever had had or now had belief in 
magical practices, particularly in connection with 
school. The results showed that the percentage of in- 
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dividuals showing such beliefs gradually decreased 
with age. The phenomenon is a strongly social one, 
and such beliefs are often induced in children as a 
result of their observations of their schoolmates’ 
behavior. The reason for the development of such 
beliefs in the first place is felt to be the fear and 
anxiety with which children often meet the fre- 
quently unfamiliar situations in school. With age 
a more realistic attitude develops as a result of 
experience. Examinations, because they re-arouse 
the fears and dreads of earlier years, often continue 
to excite the magical practices longer than other 
situations. —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3760. Brandt, H. A logical decision test: an 
indirect approach to the study of the emotional 
orientations of the adolescent. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child 
Welf., 1937, 13, No. 4, 7-24.—A logical decision test 
comprising 30 situations in the ethical field was 
administered to 49 ninth-grade pupils. The re- 
sponses were spontaneous considerations to the 
question “‘What are the most important things to be 
considered ?”’ in coming to a decision in a given situa- 
tion involving two possible choices of action. The 
answers were analyzed with respect to the general 
orientations of the individuals under the categories 
of personal or defensive, home, friends, community, 
social institutions, and general social welfare. 
Striking differences in individual profiles were ob- 
tained.—B. Wellman (lowa). 


3761. Biihler, C. Theoretische Grundprobleme 
der Kinderpsychologie. (Fundamental theoretical 
problems of child psychology.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 
140, 139-164.—This article attempts to determine 
the role of observation, experiment, and statistics 
in reference to such problems as (1) maturation, (2) 
sequential and periodic behavior, (3) the cross- 
sectional view of personality development, (4) 
heredity and environment in development, (5) 
individualizing characteristics, and (6) modes of 
behavioral organization and classification.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


3762. Fukuda, K. [Space perception in children 
and inverted letters.] Nihon Seiri. Zasshi, 1937, 
1, 197-202.—By elaborate observations on the 
reading and copying of letters by children (two years 
old) it was found that their space perception, i.e. 
their visual identification of characters, was done 
with no regard to spatial orientation. This was also 
true in the spatial orientation, detailed structure, 
and relative size of numerals written by children 
three years old. As the diagrams shown have 
different degrees of difficulty in their reproduction, 
the easier can be reproduced preferentially, and the 
identification takes place correspondingly to the 
perceived ideas. These perceptive characteristics in 
children imply a favorable biological meaning in 
the identification of the external world and in the 
study of their environments. The legibility of in- 
verted letters can be explained in the following cases: 
when the reproduced or perceptive ideas make their 
appearance invertedly;.when it is easier to write 
invertedly by a change in the control of voluntary 
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movement; when the identification is indistinct and 
inaccurate as to perceived and reproduced ideas. 
In short, the factors in the appearance of inverted 
letters in children and in such cases as brain hemor- 
rhage are divided into two classes, perceptual and 
motor. English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3763. Hacker, H. J. Das Zutrauen des Kindes 
zur Zuverlissigkeit seiner Denkleistungen und zur 
gesetzlichen Ordnung seiner Welt. (The child's 
confidence in the adequacy of his thoughts and in 
the orderly arrangement of his world.) Z. Psychol., 
1937, 140, 209-273.—Subtitle: Experimental contri- 
butions to the psychology of children’s thought. 
With a group of 60 children aged 6-14 years, the 
author found, dividing them upon the basis of 
results obtained into three groups, that those of 
6-10 years, tested in various ways concerning the 
certainty of judgments, a priori knowledge, and 
empirical knowledge, depended for certainty mainly 
upon affective support; those of 10-12 years (the 
transition stage), tested similarly, depended pri- 
marily upon practical-causal and teleological sup- 
port; while in the third group, 12-14 years of age, 
certainty was largely based upon mathematical 
logic. The author also investigated the effect of 
the difficulty of mathematical problems upon the 
certainty with which the answers obtained were 
believed correct.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3764. Kanner, L. Problem children growing up. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 94, 691-699.—A brief 
résumé of a follow-up study of 75 problem children 
is presented after the first interval of between four 
and six years. ‘“‘As one might expect, the best 
responses to treatment were obtained from the 
combination of stable and intelligent children, 
sound ancestry, tolerable home conditions and good 
family, school and communal cooperation and facili- 
ties. The more of these features were absent, the 
less gratifying are the results. Yet sometimes much 
could be done for a child even though parental under- 
standing and cooperation were lacking and the 
general environmental conditions did not change 
appreciably.”"—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


3765. Karpe, R. Die Abstillung als Versagung. 
(Weaning as a sacrifice.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 
1937, 11, 229-243.—The majority of infants do not 
object to weaning after the first half year of life. 
Their relation to their mothers has not yet become so 
intense that her breast may not be replaced by 
another source of food supplied by her. The process 
is facilitated by the pleasure derived from new taste 
sensations, the need for solid foods during dentition, 
and the body’s need for a more varied diet. The 
infant's reaction to weaning depends on the time 
allowed for making this readjustment, on the fixity 
of his libido, and on his understanding of the 
environment (the bottle not being as much a part 
of his mother as her breast). Perception must be so 
highly developed, in order to experience weaning 
as a sacrifice rather than merely a change, that it 
never occurs in the first three months of life, but 
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after that, when sufficient fixation has taken place, 
it may acquire a traumatic aspect.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

3766. Kawin, E. The wise choice of toys. (2nd 
ed.) Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
ix + 154. $1.50.—The material which has been 
developed since the first edition (1934) includes an 
analysis and description of the different stages of 
child development and a classification of toys suit- 
able for each age level. A new chapter is given to a 
consideration of toys helpful and enjoyable to chil- 
dren with special needs, e.g., convalescents and 
children with behavior and personality problems, 
cardiac impairment, defective hearing or vision, and 
spastic paralysis.—M. G. Willoughby (Brown). 


3767. Keister, M. E. The behavior of young 
children in failure: an experimental attempt to 
discover and to modify undesirable responses of 
preschool children to failure. Univ. la. Stud. Child 
Welf., 1938, 14, 27-82.—A method was devised for 
studying the behavior of children in situations diff- 
cult for them. Two experimental situations were 
used, one providing for failure in a problem-solving 
situation and the other providing for failure due to 
physical inability to lift a heavy box. The subjects 
were 82 children between the ages of 38 and 71 
months. The tests differentiated clearly subjects 
who behaved in an undesirable or immature manner 
from those who did not show such behavior. A 
program of training was instituted for the children 
who showed undesirable or immature responses. 


The training program, consisting of introducing the 
subjects to progressively more difficult tasks, pro- 
duced a marked effect upon the children’s later be- 


havior in difficult situations. After training the 
children tried longer and manifested more interest in 
solving a problem for themselves without help from 
an adult. Such behavior as crying, sulking and 
destructive behavior were completely eliminated.— 
B. Wellman (lowa). 


3768. Kimmins, C. W. Children’s dreams. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 121. 4/6.—The 
book deals first with the nature of the dream, day- 
dreams, and the dreams of normal children. Selec- 
tions are given from the dreams of children from 
5 to 14 years of age, of children in industrial and 
reform schools, of girls in English secondary schools, 
and of children suffering from some physical defect. 
Comments are made upon the educational signifi- 
cance of the dream in the case of school children.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3769. Lack, E. Literature for two-year-old chil- 
dren. Univ. la. Stud. Child Welf., 1938, 14, 169-196. 
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—This study was undertaken to formulate a reliable 
method for recording two-year-old children’s obsery. 
able responses to stories. This method was applied 
to a study of 45 stories written especially for this age 
level. Controlled observations were taken of 45 
children ranging in age from 20 to 41 months. The 
children listened to the stories in pairs. The re. 
sponses of the children to the experimental group of 
stories were found to be different from their responses 
to stories suited to four-year-old children. Sig- 
nificant differences in enjoyment were found be. 
tween groups of stories. It was apparent that two. 
year-old children are discriminative in their story 
preferences.—B. Wellman (lowa). ; 

3770. Mantor, M. An objective method for 
recording three- and four-year-old children’s enjoy- 
ment of stories, particularly applied to a study of 
fanciful and realistic stories. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child 
Welf., 1938, 14, 133-168.—Controlled observations 
were made of the behavior responses of 56 three- and 
four-year-old children to carefully selected stories 
which were read to them. From a list of 27 responses 
recorded, 10 were considered indicative of degree of 
enjoyment. The children’s responses to fanciful 
stories were not significantly different from their 
responses to realistic stories. There was a higher 
degree of enjoyment of fanciful stories by four-year- 
old children than by three-year-olds. Only a few 
of the children comprehended the fanciful in litera- 
ture.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

3771. Minor-Zéruba, E. Die fiinfjahrige Nora 
im Kindergarten. (Five-year-old Nora in the kinder- 
garten.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1937, 11, 253-261.— 
This child distinguished herself in the kindergarten 
by her emotionality and her ability to become the 
center of attention, seemingly without attracting 
it purposely. Both her parents had remarried after 
their divorce, and Nora appeared much disturbed 
over the prolonged separation from her father, who 
had moved abroad. When his new wife was expect- 
ing a baby, the occasion was utilized by the author 
to clarify the complex relationships in which Nora 
was involved, with the result that she became 
markedly better adjusted and needed less attention. 
A realistic outlet for her jealousy toward her step- 
mother was provided by a doll, a gift from her 
father, which was given her new sister’s name, thus 
allowing Nora to identify herself with her step- 
mother. Since then she has learned to face reality 
and to meet conflicts more adequately than by 
escape mechanisms.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


[See also abstracts 3265, 3384, 3464, 3497, 3502, 
3505, 3507, 3537, 3592, 3598, 3610, 3672, 3741, 
3743. ] 








